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A SKETCH. 
BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 


She was not made for happiness ; her eyes 
Were all too soft and deep, 

Shade ’midst their radiance—as in lovely skies 
Of April, when they weep. 

Yet when she spake, with earnest eloquence 
The soul beneath them burned, 

Asif her thoughts, concentred and intense, 
Them into stars had turned. 


She was not made for happiness : her brow 
Had lines of early thought, 

Traced even in childbood’s sunny time, and now 
Still daily deeper wrought. 

And her sweet lips! they were not chiselled forms, 
Such as the sculptor knows— 

The quivering smile, that saddens whilst it charms, 

ung o’er their rose. 


She was not made for happiness : too much , 
She felt for others’ woe, 

What to another’s heart was but a touch, 
Hers felt a cruel blow. 

No tale of suffering, sorrow or disease, 
But found an echo there— 

A wounded bird, a broken fower—even these 
Her sympathy might share. 


She was not made for happiness: and yet 
How much of ours she made ! 

With what unmingled anguish and regret, 
We saw her droop and fade ! 

Suffering had ever seemed her birthright dower, 
Years of sad pain went o’er, 

And yet we loved our frail and feeble flower, 
Even for this the more. 


But, standing by her dying bed, we felt 
A better prospect dawn ; 

A mist around her spirit seemed to melt, 
A curtain was withdrawn. 


Bright happy glances from her eyes, were sent 
Unto the summer sky— 


Ah! now she knew her own true element, 
The better world on high ! 


And hopefully she spake, and happily, 
Of communings with God— 

Of light and glory, that we could not see 
Upon the path she trod. 

A setting sunbeam from her cloudy lot 
At length broke brightly forth— 

Oh! she was made for happiness—but not 
The happiness of earth. 


TO THE SEA. 


Speak on, speak on, thou mighty One! 
I love the rushing sound 

That cometh from thy curling waves, 
As to the beach they bound! 

There's music in thy swelling voice, 
There's language in thy roar, 

And endless song to him who marked 
The limits of thy shore ! 





Roll on, roll on, thou spacious One ! 
I love each snowy crest, 

Lifting its proud head to the wind, 
That agitates thy breast ! 

There’s beauty in thy lucid depth, 
There's beauty in thy shade ; 

Thy charms are everlasting charms, 
Thy glories never fade ! , 

Live on, live on, thou lasting One! 
And tell to every clime 

Distance and time are nought to thee, 
For thou art all sublime! 

Ages and nations pass away, 
But thou art free from trace, 

As when God's Spirit first did ‘‘ move’ 
Upon thy liquid face ! 


Flow on, and ebb, thou restless One ! 
And show thy Maker’s might ! 

Thou must recede, and flow again, 
As day must follow night ; 

And other eyes unborn will see 
In some far distant day, 

Thy billows lave the strand as now 
When I have passed away ! 

—————— 


THE HAPPIEST MAN IN ENGLAND. 


A SKETCH ON THE ROAD.—BY T. HOOD. 
“Tt is the Soul that sees ; the outward eyes 
Present the object ; but the Mind descries, 
And thence delight, disgust, and cool indifference rise.” 
CRABBE. 

“ A charming morning, sir,” remarked my own fellow-passenger in the Comet, 
as soenas | had settled myself in the opposite corner of the coach. 

Asa matter of course and courtesy | assented; though I had certainly seen 
better days. Itdid not rain: but the weather was gloomy and the air felt raw, 
as it well might with a pale dim sun overhead, that seemed to have lost all power 
of roasting. 

“ Quite an Italian sky,” added the Stranger, looking up at a sort of French 


** No such hedges, sir, out of England.” 

“T believe not, sir!” 

“No, sir, quite a national feature. They are peculiar to the inclosures of 
our highly cultivated island. You may travel from Calais to Constantinople 
without the eye reposing on a similar spectacle.” 

** So I have understood, sir.” 

“Fact, sir: they are unique. And yonder is another rural picture unparal- 
leled, I may say, in continental Europe—a meadow of rich pasture, enamelled 
with the indigenous daisy and a multiplicity of buttercups !” 

The oddity of the phraseology made me look curiously at the speaker. A pas- 
toral poet, thought I—but no—he was too plump and florid to belong to that 
famishing fraternity, and*in his dress, as well as in his person, had every ap- 
pearance of a man well to do in the world. He was more probably a gentle- 
man farmer, an admirer of fine yrazing-land, and perhaps delighted in a well- 
dressed paddock and genteel haystack of his own. But I did him injustice, or 
rather to his taste—which was far less exclusive—for the next scene to which 
he invited my attention was of a totally different character—a vast, bleak, 
scurfy-looking common, too barren to afford even a picking to any living crea- 
tures, except afew crows. The view, however, elicited a note of admiration 
from my companion : 

‘* What an extensive prospect ! 
with rooks !” 

The stranger had now furnished me with a clue to his character; which he 
afterwards more amusingly unravelled. He was an Optimist ;—one of those 
blessed beings (for they are blessed) who think that whatever is, is beautiful as 
well as right :—practical philosophers who make the best of evervthing ; ima- 
ginative painters, who draw each object en beau, and deal plentifully in couleur 
de rose. And they are right. To be good—in spite of all the old story-books 
and all their old morals,—is not to be happy. Still less does it result from 
Rank, Power, Learning, or Riches; from the single state or a double one, or even 
from good health or a clean conscience. The source of felicity, as the poet 
truly declares, is in the Mind—for like my fellow-traveller the man who has a 
mind to be happy will be so, on the plainest commons that nature can set be- 
fore him—with or without the rooks. 

In the meantime, the coach stopped—and opposite to what many a person if 
seated in one of its right hand corners would have considered a very bad look 
out,—a muddy square space, bounded on three sides by plain brick etabling 
and wooden barns, with a dwarf wall, and a gate, for a foreground to the pic- 
ture. In fact,a strawyard, but untenanted by any live stock, as if an Owen- 
ite plan amongst the brute creation, for living in a social parallelogram, had 
been abandoned. There seemed no peg here, on which to hang any eulogium ; 
but the eye of the Optimist detected one in a moment: 

“What a desirable Pond for Ducks!” 

He then shifted his position to the opposite window, and with _ celerity 
discovered “a capital Pump! with oceans of excellent Spring Water, and a 
commodious handle within reach of the smallest Child!” 

I wondered to myself how he would have described the foreign Fountains, 
where the sparkling fluid gushes from groupes of Sculpture into marble basins, 
and without the trouble of pumping at all, ministers to the thirst and cleanliness 
of half acity. And yet I had seen some of our Travellers pass such a superb 
Water-work with scarcely a glance, and certainly without a syllable of notice ! 
It is such Headless Tourists, by the way, who throng to the German Baths 
and consider themselves Bubbled, because, without any mind’s eye at all, they 
do not see all the pleasant things, which were so graphically described by the 
Old Man of the Brunnens. For my own part I could not help thinking that I 
must have lost some pleasure in my own progress through life by being difficult 
to please. ' 

For example, even during the present journey, whilst I had been inwardly 
grumbling at the weather, and yawning at the road, my fellow-traveller had 
been revelling iu Italian skies, salubrious breezes, verdant enclosures, pastoral 
pictures, sympathising with wet habits and dry, and enjoying desirable duck- 
ponds, and parochial Pumps! - 

What acontrast, methought, between the cheerful contented spirit of my 
present companion, and the dissatisfied temper and tone of Sir W. W., with 
whom I once had the uncomfortable honour of travelling tete @ fete from Leipzig 
to Berlin. The road, it is true, was none of the most interesting, but even the 
tame and flat scenery of the Lincolnshire Fens may be rendered still more weari- 
some by sulkily throwing yourself back in your carriage and talking of Switzer- 
land! But Sir W. W. was far too nice to be wise—too fastidious to be happy 
—too critical to be contented. Whereas my present coach-fellow was not afraid 
to admire a commonplace inn—I forget its exact locality—but he described it 
as ‘superior to any Oriental Caravansery—and with a Sign, that in the Infancy 
of The Art, might have passed for a Chef d'(Zuvre.”” 

Happy Man! how he must have enjoyed the Exhibitions of the Royal Aca- 
Jemy, whereas to judge by our periodical critiques on such Works of Modern 
Art, there are scarcely a score out of a thousand anoual Pictures that ought to 
give pleasure to a Connoisseur. Nay, even the Louvre has failed to satisfy some 
of its visitants, on the same principle that a matchless collection of Titians has 
been condemned for the want of a good Teniers 

But my fellow traveller was none of that breed: he had nothing in common 
with a certain Lady, who with half London, or at least its Londoners, had in- 
spected Wanstead House, prior to its demolition, and on being asked for her 
opinion of that princely mansion, replied that it was ‘ short of cupboards.” 

In fact,he soon had an opportunity of pronouncing on a Country Seat, far, 
very, very far inferior to the House just mentioned, and declared it to be one 


Genuine, uncultivated nature—and studded 


Architecture had flourished in the primeval Ages.” 


co-tenants, would he have inhabited the enviable dwelling ; and yet, to my pri- 


up ateverything in the world. 
and gold is dross, nay, life itself but a vapour; but instead of dwelling on such 
disparagements, it is far wiser and happier like the florid gentleman in one cor- 
ner uf the Comet, to remember that one is not a Sworn Appraiser, nor bound by 
oath like an Ale-Conner to think small beer of small beer. 

From these reflections I was suddenly roused by the Optimist, who earnestly 
begged me to look out of the Window at a prospect which, though pleasing, 
was far from a fine one, for either variety or extent. 

“ There, sir,—there’s a Panorama! A perfect circle of enchantment! real- 
izing the Arabia Felix of Fairy Land in the County of Kent! 

“Very pretty, indeed.” 

“It’s a gem, sir, even in our Land of Oaks—and may challenge a com- 
parison with the most luxuriant Specimens of what the Great Gilpin calls Forest 
Scenery !” 

“T think it may.” 





gtey coverlet that would have given a Neapolitan fancy the ague. 

However I acquiesced again, but was obliged to protest against the letting 
down of both windows in order to admit what was called the ‘‘fresh invigor- 
ating breeze from the Surrey Hills.” 

To atone for this objection, however, I agreed that the coach was the best, 
easiest, safest, and fastest in England, and the road the most picturesque 
out of London. Complaisance apart, we were passing between two vegeta- 
ble screens, of a colour converted by dust to a really “ invisible green,” and 
s0 high, that they excluded any prospect as effectually as if they had been Ve 
netian blinds. The stranger, nevertheless, watched the monotonous fence with 
evident satisfaction. 


“* By the bye, did you ever see Scrublands, sir, in Sussex !” 
‘* Never, sir.” 


* Then, sir, you have yet to enjoy a romantic scene of the Sylvan Character, | 


not to be paralleled within the limits of Geography! To describe it would re- 
quire one to soar into the regions of Poetry, but I do not hesitate to say, that if 


the celebrated Robinson Crusoe were placed within sight of it, he would exclaim | 


in a transport, ‘Juan Fernandes !’” 
‘I du not doubt it, sir.” 
‘* Perhaps, sir, you have been in Derbyshire ?” 
** No, sir.” 
Then, sir, you have another splendid treat in futwro—Braggins—a delicious 


inspired me with something of his own spirit, and I began to look out for and 


which “ Adam himself would have chosen for a Family Residence, if Domestic | 
Happy Man, again! for with what joy, and comfort, and cheerfulness, for his | 
vate knowledge, the Proprietor was one of the most miserable of his species, | 


simply because he chose to go through life like a pug-dog—with his nose turned | 
And, truly, flesh is grass, and beauty is dust, | 














amalgamation of Art and Nature,—a perfect Eden, sir,—and the very spot, if 
there be one on the Terrestrial Globe, for the famous Milton to have realized 
his own ‘ Paradise Regained !’ ” 
In this glowing style, waxing warmer and warmer with his own descriptions, 
the florid — painted for me a series of highly-coloured sketches of the 
places he had visited ; each a retreat that would wonderfully have broken the 
fall of our first Parents, and so thickly scattered throughout the counties, thet by 
a moderate computation our Fortunate Island contained at least a thousand 
_* Perfect Paradises,” copyhold or freehold. A pleasant contrast to the gloomy 
_ pictures which are drawn by certain desponding and agricuiturally-depressed 
Spirits who cannot find a single Elysian Field, pasture or arable, in the same 
country ! 
In the meantime, such is the force of sympathy, the Optimist had gradually 





detect unrivalled forest scenery, and perfect panoramas, and little Edens, and 
might in time have picked out a romantic pump, or a picturesque post,—but, 
alas! in the very middle of my course of Beau Tacaliom the coach stopped, the 
door opened, and with a hurried good morning the florid gentleman ste out 
of the stage and into a gig which had been waiting for him at the end of a cross- 
road, and in another minute was driving down the lane between two of those 
hedges that are only seen in England. 
“ Well, go where thou wilt,” thought I, as he disappeared behind the fence, 
“thou art certainly the Happiest Man in England !” = 
Yes—he was gone; and a light and glory had departed with him. The®air 
again felt raw, the sky seemed duller, the sun more dim and pale, and the 
road more heavy. The scenery appeared to become tamer and tamer, the inns 
more undesirable, and their signs were mere daubs. At the first opportunity I 
obtained a glass of sherry, but its taste was vapid, everything in short appear- 
ed ‘‘ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” Like a Budi in Change-alley, whose flat- 
| tering rumours hoist up the public funds, the high sanguine tone of the Opti- 
mist had raised my spirits considerably above par: but now his operations had 
ceased, and by the usual reaction my mind sank again even below its natural 
level. My short-lived enthusiasm was gone, and instead of the cheerful fer- 
tile country through which I had been jourreying, I seemed to be travelling 
that memorable long stage between Dan and Beersheba where “ all was 
barren.”’ 
Some months afterwards I was tempted to go into Essex to inspect # 
small Freehold Property which was advertised for sale in that county. It 
was described, in large and small print, as ‘ta delightful Swiss Villa, the 
prettiest thing in Europe, and enjoying: a boundless prospect over a country 
proverbial for Fertility, and resembling that Traditional Land of Promise de- 
scribed metaphorically in Holy Writ as overflowing with Milk and Honey.” 
Making all due allowance, however, for such professional flourishes, this very 
Desirable Investment deviated in its features even more than usual from its 
portrait in the Prospectus. 
The Villa turned out to be little better than an ornamented Barn, the Promis- 
ed land was some of the worst land in England, and overflowed occasionally by 
the neighbouring river. An Optimist could hardly have aiscovered a single me- 
rit on the estate; but he did ; for whilst I was gazing in blank disappointment 
at the uncultivated nature before me, not even studded with rooks, I heard his 
familiar voice at my elbow ; 
‘** Rather a small property, sir—but amply secured by ten solid miles of Terra 
Firma from the encroachments of the German Ocean !” 
“« And if the sea could,” I retorted, ** it seems to me very doubtful whether 
| it would care to enter on the premises.” 
| ‘ Perlaps not as a matter of marine taste,” said the Optimist. ‘ Perhaps 


_~— —_ 





not, sw. And yet, in my pensive moments, I have fancied that a place like 
this with a sombre interest about it, would be a desirable sort of Wilderness, 
and more in unison with an I] Penseroso cast of feelings than the laughing 
| beauties of a Villa in the Regent’s Park, the Cynosure of Fashion and Gaiety, 
enlivened by an infinity of equipages. But excuse me, sir, I perceive that I 
am wanted elsewhere,” and the florid gentleman went off at a trot towards a 
| little man in black, who was beckening to him from the door of the Swiss 
! Villa. 

‘‘ Yes,’ was my reflection as he turned away from me, “if he can find in 
such a swamp as this a Fancy Wilderness, a sort of Shenstonian Solitude for 
a sentimental fit to evaporate in, he must certainly be the Happiest Man in 
England.” 

As to his pensive moments, the mere idea of them sufficed to set my risible 
muscles in a quiver. But as if to prove how he would have comported himself 
in the Slough of Despond, during a subsequent ramble of exploration round the 
estate, he actually plumped up to his middle in a bog ;—an accident whieh 
only drew from him the remark that the place afforded ‘‘a capital opportunity 
for a spirited proprietor to establish a Splendid Mud Bath, like the ones so 
much in vogue at the German Spaws !”’ 

“Tf that gentleman takes a fancy to the place,” I remarked to the per- 
son who was showing me round the property, “‘he will be a determined bid- 
der.” 

‘“* Him bid !” exclaimed the man, with an accent of the utmost astonishment 
—*‘ Him bid !—why he’s the Auctioner that’s to sell us! I thought you would 
have remarked that in bis speech, for he imitates in his talk the advertisements 
of the famous Mr. R * * * * *. He's called the Old Gentleman.” 

* Old! why he appears to be in the prime of life.” 

* Yes, sir,—but it’s the other Old Gentleman—” 

“What! the Dev—” 

“Yes, sir,—because you see, he’s always a-knocking down of somebody's lit- 
tle Paradise.” 








WARREN HASTINGS. 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—[ Continued. | 

The English functionaries at Fort William had as yet paid little or no attention 
to the internal government at Bengal. ‘The only branch of politics with which 
| they much busied themselves was negotiation with the native princes. The 
police, the administration of justice, the details of the collection of revenue, 
| they almost entirely neglected. ‘The internal government of Bengal the Eng- 
| lish rulers delegated to a great native minister, who was stationed at Moor- 
shedabad. All military athire. and, with the exception of what pertains to 
mere ceremonial, all foreign affairs, were withdrawn from his control ; but the 
other departments of the administration were entirely confided to him. His 
own stipend amounted to near a hundred thousand pounds sterling a-yeer. The 
civil list of the nabobs, amounting to more than three hundred thousand pounds 
a-year, passed through the minister’s hands, and was, to a great extent, at his 
disposal. The collection of the revenwe, the superintendence of the hovse- 
hold of the prince, the administration of justice, the maintenance of order, were 

left to this high functionary ; and for the exercise of his immense power he 
| was responsivle to none but the British masters of the country. 


| 
| NUNCOMAR. 


| A situation so importent, lucrative, and splendid, was naturally an ob- 
iect of ambition to tie ablest and most powerful natives. Clive had found i: 
difficult to decide between conflicting pretensions. Two candidates stood out 
| prominently from the crowd, each of them the representative of a race and of 
| a religion 
The one was Mahommed Reza Khan, a Mussulman of Persian extraction, 
sble, active, religious after the fashion of his people, and highly esteemed by 
em. In England, he might perhaps have been regarded as a corrupt cae 
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greedy politician. But tried by the lower standard of Indian morality, he 
might be considered as a man of integrity and honour. tiny 

is competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin, whose name aan, a terrible and 
melancholy event, been inseparably associated with that of Warren Hastings 
—the Maharajah Nuncomar. This man had played an important part in all the 
revolutions which, since the time of Surajah Dowlah, had taken place in Ben- 
gal. To the consideration which in that country belongs to high and pure 
caste, he added the weight which is derived from wealta, talents, and expe- 
rience. Of his moral character it is difficult to give a notion to these who 
are acquainted with human nature only as it appears in our island. What the 
Italian is to the Englishman, what the Hindoo is to the Italian, what the Ben- 
galee is to other Hindoos, that was Nuncomar to other Bengalees. The phy- 
sical organization of the Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives in a 
constant vapour bath. His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, his move- 
ments languid. During many ages he has been trampled upon by men of 
bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, independence, veracity, are qualities 
to which his constitution and his situation are equally unfavourable. His mind 
bears a singular analogy to his body. It is weak even to helplessness, for pur- 
poses of manly resistance ; but its suppleness and its tact move the children of 
sterner climates to admiration not unmingled with contempt. All those arts 
which are the natural defence of the weak, are more familiar to this subtle race 
than to the Ionian of the time of Juvenal, or to the Jew of the dark ages. What 
the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw is to the tiger, what the ating is to 
the bee, what beauty, according to the old Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to 
the Bengalee. Large promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circumstan- 
tial falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the weapons, offensive and de- 
fensive, of the people of the Lower Ganges. All those millions do not furnish 
one sepoy tothe armies of the Company. But as usurers, as money-changers, 
as sharp legal practitioners, no class of human beings can bear a comparison 
with them. With all his softness, the Bengalee is by no meuns placable in his 
enmities, or prone to pity. The pertinacity with which headheres to his pur- 
poses, yields only to the immediate pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a cer- 
tain kind ef courage which is often wanting in his masters. To inevitable evils 
he is sometimes found to oppose a passive fortitude, such as the Stoics attri- 
buted to their ideal sage. An European warrior who rushes ou a battery of can- 
non with aloud hurrah, will shriek under the surgeon's knife, and fall into an 
agony of despair at the sentence of death. But the Bengalee who would see 
his country overrun, his house laid in ashes, his children murdered or disho- 
noured, without having the spirit to strike one blow, has yet been known to 
endure the torture with the firmness of Mucius, and to mount the scaffold with 
the steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sydney. 

In Nuncomar, the national character was strongly and with exaggeration per- 
sonified. The Company’s servants had repeatedly detected him in the most cri- 
mival intrigues. On one occasion he brought a false charge against another 
Hindoo, and tried to substantiate it by producing forged documents. On ano- 
ther occasion it was discovered that, while professing the strongest attachment 
to the English, he was engaged in several conspiracies against them; and in 

articular that he was the medium of a correspondence between the court of 

elhi and the French authorities in the Carnatic. For these and similar prac- 
tices, he had been long detained in confinement. But his talents and in- 
fluence had not only procured his liberation, but had obtained for him a cer- 
tain degree of consideration even among the British rulers of his country. 

Clive was extremely unwilling to place a Mussulman ut the head of the ad- 
ministration of Bengal. On the other hand, he could not bring himself to con- 
fer immense power on a man to whom every sort of villany had repeatedly been 
broughthome. Therefore, though the nabob, over whom Nuncomar had by in- 
trigue acquired great influence, begged that the artful Hindoo might be intrusted 
with the government, Clive, after some hesitation, decided honestly and wisely 
in favour of Mahommed Reza Khan, who had held his high office seven years 
when Hastings became Governor. An infant son of Meer Jaffier was now na- 
bob; and the guardianship of the young prince’s person had been confided to 
the minister. 

Nuncomar, stimulated at once by cupidity and malice, had been constantly 
attempting to undermine his successful rival. This was not difficult. The 
revenues of Bengal, under the adn nistration established by Clive, did not yield 
such a surplus as had been anticipated by the Company ; for, at that time, the 
most absurd notions were entertained in England respecting the wealth of In- | 
dia. Palaces of porphyry, hung with the richest brocade, heaps of pearls and dia- | 
monds, vaults from which pagodas and gold mohurs were measured out by the 
bushel, filled the imagination even of men of business. Nobody seemed to be 
aware of what nevertheless was most undoubtedly the truth, that India was a 
much woes country than countries which in Europe are reckoned poor—than | 
Ireland forexample, than Portugal, or than Sweden. It was confidently believ- | 
ed by Lords of the Treasury and Members for the City, that Bengal would not 
only defray its own charges, but would afford an increased dividend to the pro- 
prietors of India stock, aud large relief to the English finances. The absurd 
expectations were disappointed ; and the directors, naturally enough, chose to | 
attribute the disappointment rather to the mismanagemert of Mahommed Reza 
Khan, than to their ewn ignorance of the country intrusted to their care. They 
were confirmed in their errur by the agents of Nuncomar; for Nuncomar had 
agents even in Leadenhall Street. Soon after Hastings reached Caicutta, he 
received a letter addressed by the Court of Directors, not to the council general- 
ly, but tohimself in particular. He was directed to remove Mahommed Reza 
Khan, to arrest him, together with all his family and all his partizans, and to in- 
stitute a strict enquiry into the whole administration of the province. It was 
added, that the Governor would do well to avail himself of the assistance of 
Nuncomar in the investigation. The devices of Nuncomar were acknowledged. 
But even from his vices, it was said, much advantage might at such a conjunc- 
ture be derived ; and,though he could not safely be trusted, it might still be 
proper to encourage him by hopes of reward. 

he Governor bore no good-will to Nuncomar. Manv years before they had 
known each other at Moorshedabad ; and then a quarrel had risen between them, 
which all the authority of their superiors could hardly compose. Widely as 
they differed in most points, they resembled each other in this, that both were 
men of unforgiving natures. ToMahommed Reza Khan, on the other hand, 
Hastings had no feelings of hostility. Nevertheless he proceeded to exeeute 
the instructions of the Company with an alacrity which he never showed, ex- 
cept when instructions were in perfect conformity with his own views. He 
had, wisely as we think, determined to get rid of the system of double go- 
vernment in Bengal. The orders of the directors furnished him with the 
means of effecting his purpose, and dispensed him from the necessity of dis- 
cussing the matter with his council. He took his measures with his usual 
vigour and dexterity. At midnight, the palace of Mohammed Reza Khan, at 
Moorshedabad, was surrounded by a battalion of sepoys. The minister was 
roused from his slumbers, and informed that he was a prisoner. With the 
Mussulman gravity, he bent his head and submitted himself to the will of God. 
He fell not alone. A chief named Schitab Roy had been intrusted with the 
government of Bahar. His valour and his attachment to the English had 
more than once been signally proved. On that memorable day on which the 
people of Patna saw from their walls the whole army of the Mogul scattered 
by the little band of Captain Knox, the voice of the British conquerors assign- 
ed the palm of gallantry te the brave Asiatic. ‘I never,’ said Knox, when he 
introdueed Schitab Roy, covered with blood and dust, to the Englishj function- 

















aries assembled in the factory—‘ I never saw a native fight so before.’ Schitab 
Roy wag involved in the ruin of Mahommed Reza Khan, was deprived of his 
government, and was placed under arrest. The members of the council re- 
ceived no intimation of these measures till the prisoners were on their road to 
Calcutta. 

The enquiry into the conduct of the minister was postponed on different pre- 
tences. He was detained in an easy confinement during many months. In the 
meantime, the great revolution which Hastings had planned was carried into 
effect. The office of minister was abolished. The internal administration was 
transferred to the servants of the Company. A system—a very imperfect sys- 
tem, it is trae—of civil and criminal justice, under English superintendence, 
was established. The nabob was no longer to have even an ostensible share in 
the government ; but he was still to receive a considerable annual allowance, 
and to be surrounded with the state of sovereignty. As he was an infant, it 
was necessary to provide guardians for his person and property. His person 
was intrusted to a lady of his father’s harem, known by the name of the Munny 
Begum. The office of treasurer of the household was bestowed on a son of 
Nuncomar, named Goordas. Nuncomar’s services were wanted, yet he could 
not safely be trusted with power; and Hastings thought it a masterstroke of 
pone to reward the able and unprincipled parent by promoting the inoffensive 
child. 

The revolution completed, the double government dissolved, the Compeny 
installed in the full sovereignty of Bengal, Hastings had no motive to treat the 
late ministers with rigour. Their trial had been put off on various pleas till the 
new organization was complete. They were then brought before a committee, 
over which the Governor presided. Schitab Roy was speedily acquitted with 
honour. A formal apology was made to him for the restraint to which he had 
been subjected. All the Eastern marks of respect were bestowed on him. 
He was clothed in a robe of honour, presented with jewels and with a richly 
harnessed elephant, and sent back in state to Patna. But his health had suffer- 
ed from confinement ; his high spirit had been cruelly wounded ; and soon after 
his liberation he died of a broken heart. 

The innocence of Mahommed Reza Khan was not so clearly established. 
But the Governor was not disposed to deal harshly. After a long hearing, in 
which Nuncomar appeared as the accuser, and displayed both the art and the in- 
veterate rancour which distinguished him, Hastings pronouneed that the 
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Nuncomar had purposed to destroy the Mussulman administration, and to 
rise on its ruins. ‘oth his malevolence and his cupidity had been disappointed. 
Hastings had made him a tool—had used him forthe purpose of accomplishing 
the transfer of the government from Moorshedabad ta Calcutta, from native to 
European hands. The rival, the enemy, so long envied, so implacably persecu- 
ted, had been dismissed unhurt. The situation so long and ardently desired had 
been abolished, It was natural that the Governor should be from that time an 
object of the most intense hatred to the vindictive Brahmin. As yet, however, 
it was necessary to suppress such feelings. The time was coming when the long 
animosity was to end in a desperate and deadly struggle. 

In the mean time Hastings was compelled to turn his attention to foreign af- 
fairs. The object of his diplomacy was at this time simply to get money. The 
finances of his government were in an embarrassed state ; and this embarrass- 
ment he was determined to relieve by some means, fair or foul. The principle 
which directed all his dealings with his neighbours is fully expressed by the old 
motto of one of the great predatory families of Teviotdale—* Thou shalt want 
ereI want.’ He seems to have laid it down, as a fundamental proposition 
which could not be disputed, that when he had not as many lacs of rupees as 
the public service required, he was to take them from any body who had. One 
thing, indeed, is to be said in excuse forhim. The pressure applied to him by 
his employers at home, was such as only the highest virtue could have with- 
stood—such as left him no choice excépt to commit great wrongs orto resign 
his high post, and with that post all his hopes of fortune and distinction. 

A mind so fertile as Lis, and so little restrained by conscientious scruples, 
speedily discovered several modes of relieving the financial embarrassments of 
the government. The allowance of the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a 
stroke from £320,000 a-year, to half that sum. The Company had bound it- 
self to pay near £300,000 a-year tothe Great Mogul, as a mark of homage, 
for the provinces which he had intrusted to their care ; and they had ceded to 
him the districts of Corah and Allahabad. On the plea that the Mogul was 
not really independent, but merely a tool in the hands of others, Hastings deter- 
mined to retract these concessions. He accordingly declared that the English 
would pay no more tribute, and sent troops to occupy Allahabad and Corah. 
The situation of these places was such, that there would be little advantage and 
great expense in retaining them. Hastings, who wanted money and not territory 
determined tosell them. A purchaser was not wanting. The rich province of 
Oude had, in the general dissolution of the Mogul Empire. fallen to the share 
of the great Mussulman house, by which it is still governed. About twenty 
years ago, this house, by the permission of the British government, assumed the 
royal title ; but, in the time of Warren Hastings, such an assumption would 
have been considered by the Mahommedans of India as a monstrous impiety. 
The Prince of Oude, though he held the power, did not venture to use the style 
of sovereignty. To the appellation of nabob or viceroy, he added that of vizier 
of the monarchy of Hindostan—just as in the last century the electors of Sax- 
ony and Brandenburg, though independent of the Emperor, and often in arms 
against him, were proud to style themselves his Grand Chamberlain and Grand 
Marshal. Sujah Dowlah, then nabob vizier, was on excellent terms with the 
English. He hada large treasure. Allahabad and Corah were so situated that 
they might be of use to him, and could be of none to the Company. The buver 
and seller soon came to an understanding ; and the provinces which had been 
torn from the Mogul were made over to the government of Oude for about half 
a million sterling. 

But there was another matter still more important to be settled by the vizier 
and the Governor. The fate of a brave people was to be decided. It was deci- 
ded ina manner which has lefta lasting stain on the fame of Hastings and of 
England. 

SUJAH DOWLAH. 

The people of Central Asia had always been to the inhabitants of India,what 
the warriors of the German forests were to the subjects of the decaying mon- 
archy of Rome. Thedark, slendex, and timid Hindoo shrank from a conflict 
with the streng muscle and resolute spirit of the fair race, which dwelt beyond 
the passes. There is reason to believe that, at a period anterior to the dawn 
of regular history, the people who spoke the rich and flexible Sanscrit came 
from regions lying far beyond the Hyphasis and the Hystaspes, and imposed 
their yoke on the children of the soil. It is certain that, during the last ten cen- 
turies, a succession of invaders descended from the west ou Hindostan ; nor was 
the course of conquest ever turned back towards the setting sun, till that me- 
morable campaign, in which the cross of Saint George was planted on the walls 
of Ghizni. 

The emperors of Hindostan themselves came from the other side of the 
great mountain ridge ; and it had always been their pra ctice to recruit their ar- 
my fromthe hardy and valiant race from which their own illustrious house 
sprang. Among the military adventurers who were allured to the Mogul stan- 
dards from the neighbourhood of Cabul and Candahar, were conspicuous several 
gallant bands, known by the name of the Rohillas. Their services had been 
rewarded with large tracts of land—fiefs of the spear, if we may use an expres- 
sion drawn from an analogous state of things—in that fertile plain through 
which the Ramgunga flows from the snowy heights of Kumaon to join the Gan- 
ges. Inthe general confusion which followed the death of Aurungzebe, the 
warlike colony became virtually independent. The Rohillas were distinguish- 
ed from the other inhabitants of India by a peculiarly fair complexion. They 
were more honourably distinguished by valour in war, and by skill in the arts of 
peace. While anarchy raged from Lahore to Cape Comorin, their litle terri- 
tory enjoyed the blessings of repose under the guardianship of courage. Agri 
culture and commerce flourished among them ; nor were they negligent of 
rhetoric and poetry. Many persons now living have heard aged meu talk with 
regret of the golden days, when the Afghan princes ruled in the vale of Rohil- 
cund. 

Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich district to his own princi- 
pality. Right, or show of right, he had absolutely none. His claim was in no 
respect better founded than that of Catherine to Poland, or that of the Bona- 
parte family to Spain. The Rohillas held their country by exactly the same 
title by which he held his ; and had governed their country far better than his 
had ever been governed. Nor were they a people whom it was perfectly safe 
to attack. Their land was indeed an open plain, destitute of natural defences ; 
but their veins were full of the high blood uf Afghanistan. As soldiers, they 
had not the steadiness which is seldom found except in company with strict dis 
cipline ; but their impetuous valour had been proved on many fields of battle. 
It was said that their chiefs, when united by common peril, could bring eighty 
thousand men into the field. Sujah Dowlah had himself seen them fight, and 
wisely shrank from a conflict with them. There was in India one army, and 
only one, against which even those proud Caucasian tribes could not stand. It 
had been abundantly proved that neither tenfo!d odds, nor the martial ardour of 
the boldest Asiatic nations, could avail aught against English science and reso- 
lution. Was it possible to induce the governor of Bengal to let out to hire the 
irresistible energies of the imperial people—the skill, against which the ablest 
chiefs of Hindostan were helpless as infants—the discipline, which had so often 
triumphed over the frantic struggles of fanaticism and despair—the unconquer- 
able British courage, which is never so sedate and stubborn as towards the close 
of a dcubtful and murderous day ? 

This was what the Nabob Vizier asked, and what Hastings granted. A bar- 

ain was soon struck. Each of the negotiators had what the other wanted. 
Hastings was in need of funds tocarry onthe government of Bengal, and 1o 
send remittances to London ; and Sujah Dowlah had an ample revenue. Su- 
jah Dowlah was bent on subjugating the Rohillas ; and Hastings had at his dis- 
posal the only force by which the Robillas could be subjugated. It was agreed 
that an English army should be lent to the Nabob Vizier, and that, for the loan, 
he should pay £400,000 sterling, besides defraying all the charge of the troops 
while employed in his service. 

One of the three brigades of which the Bengal army consisted, was sent un- 
der Colonel Champion to join Sujah Dowlah’s forces. The Rohillas expostulat 
ed, entreated, offered a large ransom, but in vain. They then resolved to de- 
fend themselves to the last. A bloody battle wasfought. ‘‘The enemy,” says 
Colonel Champion, “ gave proof of a good share of military knowledge ; and 
it is impossible to describe a more obstinate firmness of resolution than they dis- 
played.” The dastardly sovereign of Oude fled from the field. The English 
were left unsupported ; but their fire and their charge were irresistible. It was 
not, however, till the most distinguished chiefs had fallen, fighting bravely at the 
head of their troops, that the Rohilla ranks gave way. Then the Nabob Vizier 
and his rabble made their appearance, and hastened to plunder the camp of the 
valiant enemies, whom they had never dared te look in the face. The soldiers 
of the Company, trained in an exact discipline, kept unbroken order, while the 
tents were pillaged by these worthless allies. But many voices were heard to 
exclaim, “ We have had all the fighting, and these rogues are to have all the 

rofit.”” 

J Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair valleys and cities of 
Rohilcund. The whole country was inablaze. More than a hundred thousand 
people fled from their homes to pestileutial jungles, preferring famine and fever, 
and the haunts of tigers, to the tyranny of Sujah Dowlah. Colonel Champion 
remonstrated with the Nabob Vizier, and sent strong representations to Fort 
William ; but the Governor had made no conditions as to the mode in which the 
war was tobe carried on. He had troubled himself aboot nothing but his forty 
lacs ; and, though he might disapprove of Sujah Dowlah’s wanton barbarity, he 





did not think himself entitled to interfere, except by offering advice. 

The war ceased. The finest population in India was subjected to a greedy, 
cowardly, cruel tyrant. Commerce and agriculture languished. The rich pro- 
vince which had tempted the cupidity of Sujah Dowlah, becamethe most miser- 
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able part even of his miserable dominions. Yet is the injured nation not yet 
extinct. At long intervals gleams of its ancient spirit have flashed forth; and 
even at this day, valour, and self-respect, and a chivalrous feeling, rare amon 
Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance of the great crime of England, distinguish 
that noble Afghan race. To this day they are regarded as the best of all se- 
poys at the cold steel ; and it was very recently remarked by one who had en- 
joyed great opportunities of observation, that the only natives of India to whom 
the word “ gentleman” can with perfect propriety be applied, are to be found 
among the Robillas. 

Whatever we may think of the morality of Hastings, it cannot be denied that 
the financial results of his policy did honour to his talents. In less than two 
years after he assumed the government, he had, without imposing any additional 
burdens on the people subject to his authority, added about £450,000 to the an- 
nual income of the Company, besides procuring about a million in ready money. 
He had also relieved the finances of Bengal from military expenditure, amount- 
ing to near £250,000 a-year, and had thrown that charge on the Nabob of Oude. 
There can be no doubt that this was a result which, if it had been obtained by 
honest means, would have entitled him to the warmest gratitude of his country ; 
and which, by whatever means obtained, proved that he possessed great talents 
for administration. 

In the mean time, Parliament had been engaged in long and grave discussions 
on Indian affairs. The ministry of Lord North, in the session of 1773, intro- 
duced a measure which made a considerable change in the constitution of the 
Indian government. This law, known by the name of the Regulating Act, pro- 
vided that the presidency of Bengal siould exercise a control over the other 
possessions of the Company ; that the chief of that presidency should be styled 
Governor-General ; that he should be assisted by four councillors ; and that a 
supreme court of judicature, consisting of a chief justice and three inferior jud- 
ges, should be established at Calcutta. This court was made independent of 
the Governor-General and council, and was entrusted with a civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of immense and, at the same time, of undefined extent. 

The Governor-General and councillors were named in the act, and were to 
hold their situations for five years. Hastings was to be the first Governor-Ge- 
neral. One of the four new councillors, Mr. Barwell, an experienced servant of 
the Company, was then in India. The other three, General Clavering, Mr. 
Monson, and Mr. Francis, were sent out from England. 

NEW COUNCIL. 

With the three new councillors came out the judges of the Supreme Court. 
The chief-justice was Sir Elijah Impey. He was an old acquaintance of Hast- 
ings ; and it is probable that the Governor-General, if he had searched through 
all the inns of court, could not have found an equally serviceable tool. But the 
members of council were by no means in an obsequious mood. Hastings greatly 
disliked the new form of government, and had no very high opinion of his coad- 
jutors. They had heard of this, and were disposed to be suspicious and punc- 
tilious. When men are in such a frame of mind, any trifle is sutticient to give 
occasion for dispute. ‘The members of council expected a salute of twenty-one 
guns from the batteries of Fort William. Hastings allowed them only seven- 
teen. They landed inill-humour. The first civilities were exchanged with cold 
reserve. On the morrow commenced that long quarrel which, after distracting 
British India, was renewed in England, and in which all the most eminent 
statesmen and orators of the age took active part on one or the other side. 

Hastings was supported by Barwell. They had not always been friends. But 
the arrival of the new members of council from England, naturally had the ef- 
fect of uniting the old servants of the Company. Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis formed the majority. They instantly wrested the government out of the 
hands of Hastings; condemned, certainly not without justice, his late dealings 
with the Nabob Vizier; recalled the English agent from Oude, and sent thither 
acreature of their own; ordered the brigade which had conquered the unhappy 
Rohillas to return to the Company’s territories ; and instituted a severe enquiry 
into the conduct of the war. Next, in spite of the Governor-General’s remon- 
strances, they proceeded to exercise, inthe most indiscreet manner, their new 
authority over the subordinate presidencies; threw all the affairs of Bombay 
into confusion ; and interfered, with an incredible union of rastiness and feeble- 
ness, in the intestine disputes of the Mahratta government. At the same time, 
they fell on the internal administration of Bengal, and attacked the whole fiscal 
and judicial system—a system which was undoubtedly defective, but which it 
was very improbable that gentlemen fresh from England would be competent to 
amend. The effect of their reform was, that all protection to life and property 
was withdrawn ; and that gangs of robbers plundered and slaughtered with im- 
punity in the very suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings continued to live in the Ge- 
vernment-house, and to draw the salary of Governor General. He continued 
even to take the lead at the council-board in the transaction of ordinary busi- 
ness ; for his opponents could not but feel that he knew much of which they 
were ignorant, and that he decided, both surely and speedily, many questions 
which to them would have been hopelessly puzzling. But the higher powers 
of government, and the most valuable patronage, had been taken from him. 

The natives sound found this out.. They considered him as @ fallen man ; 
and they acted after their kind. Some of our readers may have seen, in India, 
a cloud of crows pecking asick vulture todeath—-no bad type of what happens in 
that country,as often as fortune desertsone who has been great anddreaded. In an 
instant, all the sycophants who had lately been ready to lie for him, to forge for 
him, to pander for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase the favour of his 
victorious enemies by accusing him. An Indian government has only to let it 
be understood that it wishes a particular man to be ruined ; and, in twenty-four 
hours, it will be furnished with grave charges, supported by depositions so full 
and circumstantial, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would 
regard them as decisive. It is well if the signature of the destined victim is 
not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal compact, and if some treasonable 
paper is not slipped into a hiding-place in his house. Hastings was now regarded 
as helpless. ‘The power to make or mar the fortune of every man in Bengal 
had passed, as it seemed, into the hands of his opponents. Immediately charges 
against the Governor-General began to pourin. They were eagerly welcomed 
by the majority, who, te do them justice, were men of too much honour know- 
ingly to countenance false accusations ; but who were not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the East to be aware that, inthat part of the world, a very little en- 
couragement from power will call forth, in a week, more Oateses, and Bedloes, 
and Dangerfields, than Westminster Hall sees in a century —( To be continued.) 


BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY THIRD. 

By this Friday night—for it was on Friday in the riot week, that Emma and 
Dolly were rescued, by the timely aid of Joe and Edward Chester—the disturb- 
ances were entirely quelled, and peace and order were restored to the affright- 
ed city. True, after what had happened, it waa impossible for any man to say 
how long this better state of things might last, or how suddenly new outrages, 
exceeding even those so lately witnessed, aight bursi forth and fill its streets 
with ruin and bloodshed ; for this reason, those who had fled from the recent tu- 
mults still kept at a distance, and many families, hither.o unable to procure the 
means of flight, now availed themselves of the calm, and withdrew into the 
country. The shops, too, from Tyburn to Whitechapel, were still shut ; and 
very little business was transacted in any of the places of great commercial 
resort. But, notwithstanding, and in spite of the melancholy forebodings of 
that numerous class of society who see with the greatest clearness into the 
darkest perspectives; the town remained profoundly quiet. The strong mili- 
tary force disposed in every advantageous quarter, and stationed at every com- 
manding point, held the scattered fragments of tbe mob in check ; the search 
after rioters was prosecuted with unrelenting vigour; and if there were any 
among them so desperate and reckless as to be inclined, after the terrible scenes 
they had beheld, to venture forth again, they were so daunted by these resolute 
measures, that they quickly shrunk into their hiding-places, and had no thought 
but for their personal safety. 

In a word, the crowd was utterly routed. Upwards of two hundred had been 
shot dead in the streets. ‘Two hundred and fifty more were lying, badly wound- 
ed, in the hospitals ; of whom seventy oF eighty died within a short time after- 
wards. A hundred were already in custody, and more were taken every hour. 
How many perished in the conflegrations, or by their own excesses, is unknown ; 
but that numbers found a terrible grave in the hot ashes of the flames they had 
kindled, or crept into vaults and cellars to drink in secret or to nurse their sores, 
and never saw the light again, is certain. When the embers of the fires had 
been black and cold for many weeks, the labourers, spades proved this beyond 

doubt. 

; Seventy-two private houses and four strong jails were destroyed in the four 
great days of these riots. The total loss of property, as estimated by the suf- 
ferers, was one hundred and fifty-five thousand pounds ; at the lowest and least 
partial estimate of disinterested persons, it exceeded one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand pounds. For this immense loss,compensation was soon afterwards 
made out of the public purse, in pursuance of a vote of the House of Com- 
mons; the sum being levied on the various wards in the city, on the county, 
and the borough of Southwark. Both Lord Mansfield and Lord Saville, how- 
ever, who had been great sufferers, refused to accept of any compensation 
whatever. 

The House of Commons, sitting on Tuesday with locked and guarded doors, 
had passed a resolution to the effect that, as soon as the tumults subsided, it 
would immediately proceed to consider the petitions presented from many of 
his majesty’s Protestant subjects, and woul take the same into its serious con- 
sideration. While this question was under debate, Mr. Herbert, one of the 
members present, indignantly rose and called upon the House to observe that 
Lord George Gordon was then sitting under the gallery with the bine eockade, 
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the signal of rebellion, in his hat. He was not only obliged, by those who 
sat near, to take it out; but, offering to go into the etreet to pacify the mob 
with the somewhat indefinite assurance that the House was prepared to give 
them “ the satisfaction they sought,” was actually held down in his seat by the 
combined force of several members. In short, the disorder and violence which 
reigned triumphant out of doors, penetrated into the senate, and there, as else- 
where, terror and alarm prevailed, and ordinary forms were for the time for- 
gotten. 

f On the Thursdey,both Houses had ad journed until the following Monday se’en- 
night, declaring it impossible to pursue their deliberations with the necessary 
gravity and freedom, while they were surrounded by armed troops. And now 
that the rioters were dispersed, the citizens were beset with a new fear ; for, 
finding the public thoroughfares and all their usual places of resort filled with 
soldiers entrusted with the free use of fire and sword, they began to lend a 
greedy ear to the rumours which were afloat of martial law being declared, and 
to dismal stories of prisoners having been seen hanging on lamp-posts in Cheap- 
side and Fleet street. These terrors being promptly dispelled by a Proclama- 
tion declaring that all the rioters in custody would be tried by a special com- 
mission in due course of law, a fresh alarm was engendered by its being whis- 
pered abroad that French money had been found on some of the rioters, and 
that the disturbances had been fomented by foreign powers who sought to 
compass the overthrow and ruin of England. This report, which was strength- 
ened by the diffusion of anonymous hand-bills, but which, if it had any foun- 
dation at all, probably owed its origin to the circumstance of some few coins 
which were not English money having been swept into the pockets of some of 
the insurgents with other miscellaneous booty, and afterwards discovered on 
the prisoners or the dead bodies,—caused a great sensation; and men’s minds 
being in that excited state when they are most apt to catch at any shadow of 
apprehension, was bruited about with much industry. 

All remaining quiet, however, during the whole of this Friday, and on this 
Friday night, and no new discoveries being made, confidence began to be resto- 
red, and the most timid and desponding breathed again. In Southwark no fewer 
than three thousand of the inhabitants formed intoa watch, and patrolled 
the streets every hour. Nor were the citizens slow to follow so good an 
example : ard it being the manner of peaceful men to be very bold when 
the danger is over, they were abundantly fierce and daring; not scrupling to 
question the stoutest passenger with great severity, and carrying it with a very 
high hand over all errand-boys, servant-girls, and ‘prentices. 

As day deepened into evening, and darkness crept into the nooks and corners 
of the town asif it were mustering in secret and gathering strength to venture 
into the open ways, Barnaby sat in his dungeon, wondering at the silence, and 
listening in vain for the noise and outcry which had ushered inthe night of late. 
Beside him, with his hand in hers, sat one in whose companionship he felt at 
peace and tranquil. She was worn and altered ; full of grief; heavy-hearted ; 
but the same to him. 

“Mother,” he said, after a long silence: “how Jong,—how many days and 
nights shall I be “kept here ?” 

“Not many, dear. I hope not many.” 

“You hope! Ay, but your hoping will not undo these chains. 
they don’t mind that. ~ Grip hopes, but who cares for Grip?” 

The raven gave a short, dull, melancholy croak. It said ‘ Nobody,” as 
plainly as a croak could speak. 

‘Who cares for Grip excepting you and me!” said Barnaby, smoothing the 
bird’s rumpled feathers with his hand. ‘He never speaks in this place; he 
never says a word in jail; he sits and mopes all day in this dark corner, dozing 
sometimes, and sometimes looking at the light that creeps in through the bars, 
and shines in his bright eye as if a spark from those great fires had fallen into 
the room and wes burning yet. But who cares for Grip?” 

The raven croaked again—Nobody. 

‘* And by the way,” said Barnaby, withdrawing his hand from. the bird, and 
laying it upon his mother’s arm, as he looked eagerly in her face ; ‘if they 
kill me—they may, I heard it said they would—what will become of Grip when 
I am dead?” 

The sound of the word, or the current of his own thoughts, suggested to 
Grip his old phrase * Never say die!’ But he stopped short in the middle of 
it, drew a dismal cork, and subsided into a faint croak, as if he lacked the heart 
to get through the shortest sentence. 

* Will they take Ais life as well as mine?” said Barnaby. ‘I wish they 
would. If you and I and he could die together, there would be none to feel 
sorry, or to grieve for us. But do what they will, I don't fearthem mother.” 

“They will not harm you,” she said, her tears choking her utterance. ‘‘ They 
never will harm you when they know all. I am sure they never will.” 

“Oh! Don't you be too sure of that,” cried Barnaby, with a strange plea- 
sure in the belief that she was self-deceived, and in his own sagacity. ‘ They 
have marked me, mother, from the first. I heard them say soto each other 
when they brought me to this place last night; and Ibelievethem. Don't you 
cry forme. They said that I was bold, and sol am, and soI will be. You 
may think that [ am silly, but I can die as well as another.—I have done no 
harm, have I!” he added quickly. 

‘“‘ None before Heaven,” she answered. 

‘* Why then,” said Barnaby, “let them do their worst. You told me once 
—you—when I asked you what death meant, that it was nothing to be feared, 
if we didno harm—Aha! mother, you thought I had forgotten that !”” 

His merry laugh and playful manner smote her to the heart. She drew him 
closer to her, and besought him to talk to her in whispers and to be very quiet, 
for it was getting dark, and their time was short, and she would svon have to 
leave him for the night, 

‘* You will come to-morrow !” said Barnaby. 

Yes. Andeverv day. And they would never part again. 

He joyfully replied that this was well, and what he wished, and what he had 
felt quite certain she would tell him: and then he asked her where she had 
been so long; and why she had not cometo see him when he wasa great 

soldier ; and ran throngh the wild schemes he had had for their being rich and 
living prosperously ; and, withsome faint notion in his mind that she was sad 
and he had made her so, tried to console and comfort her, and talked of their 
former life and his old sports and freedom: little dreaming that every word he 
uttered only increased her sorrow, and that her tears fell faster at the freshened 
recollection of their lost tranquillity. 

‘‘Mother,” said Barnaby, as they heard the man approaching to close the 
cells for the night, ‘‘whenI spoke to you just now about my father you cried 
‘Hush!’ and turned away yourhead. Why did youdo so? Tell me why, in 
a word. Youthought he was dead. You are not sorry that he is alive and has 
come back tous. Whereishe? Here?” 

* Do not ask any one where he is, or speak about him,” she made answer. 

** Why not?” said Barnaby. ‘* Because he is a stern man and talks roughly. 
Well! [don't like him, or want to be with him by myself; but why not speak 
about him?” 

‘Because I am sorry that he is alive: sorry that he has come back ; and 
sorry that he and you have ever met. Because, dear Barnaby, the endeavour 
of my life has been to keep you two asunder.” 

‘** Father and son asunder ! Why ?” 

“* He has,” she whispered ia his ear, “‘he has shed blood. The time has 
come when you must know it. He has shed theblood of one who loved him 
well, and never did him wrong in word or deed.” 

Barnaby recoiled in horror, and glancing at his stained wrist for an instant, 
wrapped it, shuddering, in his dress. 

** But,” she added hastily as the key turned in the lock, “and although we 
shun him, he is your father, dearest, andI amhis wretched wife. They seek 
his life, and he will lose it. It must not be by our means; nay, if we could 
win him back to penitence, we should be bound to love him yet. Do not seem 
to know him, except as one who fled with you from the jail; and if they ques- 
tion you about him, donot answer them. God be with you through the night, 
dear boy! God be with you !” 

She tore herself away, and ina few seconds Barnaby was alone. He stood 
for a long time rooted to the spot, with his face hidden in his hands ; then flung 
himself, sobbing, upon his miserable bed. “a 


But the moon came slowly up inall her gentle glory, and the stars looked 
out ; and through the small compass of the grated window, as through the nar- 
row crevice of one good deed ina murky life of guilt, the face of Heaven shone 
bright and merciful. He raised his head ; gazed upward at the quiet sky, which 
seemed to smile upon the earth in sadness, as if the night, more thoughtful 
than the day, looked down in sorrow on the sufferings and evil deeds of men ‘ 
and felt its peace sink deep into his heart. He, a poor idiot, caged in his nar- 
row cell, was as much lifted up to God, while gazing on that mild light, as the 
freest and most favoured man in all the Spacious city ; and in his ill-remember- 
ed prayer, andin the fiagment of the childish hymn, with which he sung and 
crooned himself asleep, there breathed as true a spirit as ever studied homily 
expressed, or old cathedral arches echoed. 
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As his mother crossed a yard on her way out, she saw, througha grated doo 
which separated it from another court, her husband, walking ro ind and round, 
with his hands folded on his breast, and his head hung “down. She asked 
the man who conducted her, if she might speak a word with this prisoner 
Yes, but she must be quick, for he was locking up for the night, and there 
wes but a minute or soto spare. Saying this, he unlocked the d yr, and bade 
her go in. 

It grated harshly as it turned upon its hinges, but he was deaf to the noise, 


and still walked round and round the little court. 


without raising his head or 
c hanging his attitude in the least, 


She spoke to hig, but her yoice was weak, 


She Albion. 


and failedher. At length she put herself in his track, and when he came near, 
stretched out her hand and touched him. 

He started backward, trembling from head to foot ; but seeing who it was, 
demanded why she came there. Before she could reply, he spoke again. 

“AmI tolive ordie? Do you murder too, or spare ?”’ 

“My son—our son,” she answered, “ is in this prison.” 

“What is thatto me?” he cried, stamping impatiently on the stone pave- 
ment. ‘I know it. He can no more aid me than! can aid him. If you are 
come totalk of him, begone!”” 

As he spoke he resumed his walk, and hurried round the court as before. 
When he came again to where she stood, he stopped, and said, 

“Am I to live or die! Do you repent?” 

“Oh !—do you?” she answered. ‘+ Will you, while time remains ! 
believe that I could save you, if I dared.” 

_“Say if you would,” he answered with an oath, ashe tried to disengege 
himself and passon. ‘ Say if you would.” 

* Listen to me for one moment,” she returned; “for but a moment. I am 
but newly risen from a sick-bed, from which I never hoped torise again. The 
best among us think at such atime of good intentions half-performed and du- 
ties left undone. If I have ever, since that fatal night, omitted to pray for 
your repentance before death—if I omitted, even then, anything which might 
tend to urge it on you when the horror of your crime was fresh—if, in our 
later meeting, I yielded to the dread that was upon me, and forgot to fall 
upon my knees and solemnly adjure you, in the name of him you sent to his 
account with Heaven, to prepare for the retribution which must come, and 
which is stealing on you now—I humbly before you, and in the agony of 
supplication in which you see me, beseech that you will let me make atone- 
ment.” 

“What is the meaning of your canting words!” he answered roughly. 
‘* Speak so that I may understand you.” 

“T will,” she answered, ‘‘I desire to. Bear with me for a moment more. 
The hand of Him who set his curse on murder, is heavy on us now. You can- 
not doubt it. Our son, our innocent boy, on whom His anger fell before his 
birth, is in this place in peril of his life—brought here by your guilt; yes, by 
that alone, as Heaven sees and knows, for he has been led astray in the dark- 
ness of his intellect, and that the terrible consequence of your crime.,” 

“If you come, woinan-like, to load me with reproaches—" he muttered, 
again endeavouring to break away. 

“I donot. I havea different purpose. You must hear it. 
to-morrow ; if not to-morrow, at another time. You must hear it. 
escape is hopeless—impossible.” 

“You tell me so, do you?” he said, raising his manacled hand, and shaking 
uw. “Yoo!” 

“Yes,” she said, with indescribable earnestness. ‘ But why ?” 

“To make me easy in this jail. To make the time ‘twixt this and death, 
pass pleasantly. Haha! For my good—yes, for my good, of course,” he said, 
grinding his teeth, and smiling at her witha livid face. 

** Not to load you with reproaches,” she replied ; “ not to aggravate the tor- 
tures and miseries of your condition ; not to give you one hard word ; but to 
restore you to peace and hope. Husband, dear husband, if you will but confess 
this dreadful crime ; if you will but implore forgiveness of Heaven and of those 
whom you have wronged on earth; if you will dismiss these vain uneasy thoughts, 
which never can be realised, and will rely on Penitence and on the Truth; | 
promise you, in the great name of the Creator, whose image you have defaced, 
that He will comfort and console you. And for myself,” she cried clasping her 
hands, and looking upward, ‘*I swear before Him, and He knows my heart and 
reads it now, from that hour I will love and cherish you as I did of old, and 
watch you night and day in the short interval that will remain to us, and soothe 
you with my truest love and duty, and pray, with you, that one threatening 
judgment may be arrested, and that our boy may be spared to bless God, in his 
poor way, in the free air and sunlight !” 

He fell back and gazed at her while she poured out these words, as though he 
were for a moment awed by her manner, and knew not what todo. But rage 
and fear soon got the mastery of him, and he spurned her from him. 

** Begone!” he cried. ‘*Leave me! You plot,do you! You plot to get 
speech with me, and let them know I amthe manthey sayI am. A curse on 
you and on your boy.” 

‘On him the curse has already fallen,” she replied, wringing her hands. 

‘Let it fall heavier. Let it fallon one andall. I hate ye both. The worst 
has cometome. The only comfort that I seek or I can have, will be the know- 
ledge that it comesto you. Begone!” 

Reg would have urged him gently, even then, but he menaced her with his 
chain. 

“TI say begone—I say it for the last time ; and donot tempt me. The gal- 
lows has me in its grasp,and itis a black phantom that may urge me on to some- 
thing more, before it coils its arm about my throat. Begone! I curse the hour 
that I was born, the man I slew, and all the living world !” 

In a paroxvsm of wrath, and terror, and the fear of death, he broke from her, 
and rushed into the darkness of his cell, where he cast himself jang!ing down 
upon the stone floor, and smote it with his ironed hands. The man returned to 
lock the dungeon door, and having done so, carried her away. 

On that warm, balmy night in June, there were glad faces and light hearts in 
all quarters of the town; and sleep, banished by the late horrors, was doubly 
welcomed. On that night, families made merry in their houses, and greeted 
each other on the common danger they had escaped; and those who had 
been denounced, ventured into the streets; and they who had been plunder- 
ed, got good shelter. Even the timorous Lord Mayor, who was suinmoned 
that night before the Privy Council to answer for his conduct, came back con- 
tented; observing to all his friends that he had got off very well with a repri- 
mand, and repeating with huge satisfaction his memorable defence before the 
Council, ‘that such was his temerity, he thought death would have been his 
potion.” 

On that night, too, more of the scattered remnants of the mob were traced to 


Do not 


If not to-night, 
Husband, 
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they had made, and in the ditches, and the fields, many unshrouded wretches lay 
dead: envied by those who had been active in the disturbances, and pillowed 
their doomed heads in the tempurary jails 

And in the Tower, ina Greary room, whose thick stone walls shut out the hum 
of life, and made a stillness which the records left by former prisoners with those 
silent witnesses seemed to deepen and intensify ; remorseful for every act that 
had becr done by every man among the cruel crowd; feeling for the time their 
guilt kis own, and their lives put in peril by himself; and finding, amidst such 
reflectious, little comfort in fana‘icism, or in his fancied call; sat the unhappy 
author of all—Lord George Gordon. 

He had been made prisoner that evening. “If you are sure it's me you 
want,” he said to the officer, who waited outside with the warrant for his arrest 
on acharge of High Treason, ‘I am ready to accompany you—” which he did 
without resistance. He was conducted first before the Privy Council. and after- 
wards to the Horse Guards, and then was taken by way of Westminster Bridge, 
and back over London Bridge (for the purpose of avoiding the main streets), to 
the Tower, under the strongest guard ever known to enter its gates witha single 
prisoner. 

Of all his forty thousand men, not one remained to bear him company. Friends, 
dependents, followers,—none were there. His fawning secretary had played the 
traitor; and he whose weakness had been goaded and urged on by so many for 
their own purposes, was desolate and alone. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-FOURTH. 

Mr. Dennis, having been made prisoner late in the evening, was removed toa 
neighbouring round-house for that night, and carried before a justice for examina- 
tion on the next day, Saturday. The charges against him being numerous and 
weighty, and it being in particular proved, by the testimony of Gabriel Varden, 
that he had shown a special desire to take his life, he was committed for trial 
Moreover he was honoured with the distinction of being considered a chief 
among the insurgents, and received from the magistrate’s lips the complimentary 
assurance that he was in a position of imminent danger, and would do well to 
prepare himse!f for the worst. 

To say that Mr. Dennis’s modesty was not somewhat startled by these honours, 
or that he was altozether prepared for so flattering a reception, would be to claim 
for him a greater amount of stcical philosophy than even he possessed. Indeed 
this gentleman's stoicism was of that not uncommon kind, which enables a 
man to bear with exemplary fortitude the afflictions of his friends, but ren- 
ders him, by way of counterpoise, rather selfish and sensitive in respect of 
any that happen to befall himsel! It is therefore no disparagement to the 





great officer In question to state, without disguise or concealment, that he 
was at first very m ch alarmed, and that he betrayed divers emotions of fear, 
until his reasoning powers came to his relief, and set before him a more hopeful 

‘ prospect. 
In proportion as Mr. Dennis exercised these intellectual qualities with which 
he was gifted, reviewing his best chances of coming off handsomely and with 
; small personal inconvenience, his spirits rose, and his confidence increased 
| When he remembered the great estimation in which his office was held, and the 
| constant demand for his services ; when he bethought himself, how the Statate 
| Book regarded him as a kind of Universal Medicine ipplicable to men, women, 


and children, of every age and variety of criminal constitution ; and how high 
he stood, in his official capacity. in the favour of the Crown, and both Houses 
| of Parliament, the Mint, the Bank of England, and the Judges of the land; 


| > ° . 
| when he recollected that whatever ministry was in or out, he remained their pe- 


culiar pet and panacea, and that for his sake England stood single and conspicu- 
, ous among the civilised nations of the earth; when he called these things to 


their lurking-places, and taken ; and in the hospitals, and deep among the ruins | 
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‘mind and dwelt upon them, he felt certain that the national gratitude must re- 
| lieve him from the consequences of his late proceedings, and would certainly re- 
| store him to his old place in the happy social system. 

With these crumbs, or as one may say, with these whole loaves of comfort 
to regale upon, Mr. Dennis took his place among the eseort that awaited him, 
and repaired to jail with a manly indifference. Arriving at Newgate, where 
some of the ruined cells had been hastily fitted up for the safe keeping of riot- 

_ers,he was warmly received by the turnkeys, as an unusual and interesting case, 
which agreeably relieved their monotonous duties. In this spirit, he was fettered 

_ with great care, and conveyed into the interior of the prison. 

“ Brother,” cried the hangman, as, following an officer, he traversed under 

' these novel circumstances the remains of passages with which he was well ac- 

| quainted, “ am I going to be along with anybody ?” 

“If you'd nave left more walls standing, you'd have been alone,” was the 
| reply. ‘ As it is, we’re cramped for room, and you'll have company.” 
| * Well.” returned Dennis, “I don’t object to company, brother. I rather 
| like company. I was formed for society, I was.” 
| “That’s rather a pity, an’t it?” said the man. 
| No,” answered Dennis, “I’m not aware that it is. 
| brother?” 

“Ob! I don’t know,” said the man carelessly. 
| you meant. 
| know—” 
“Tsay,” interposed the other quickly, ‘what are you talking of? 

Who's going to be cut off in their flowers t” 

“Oh, nobody in particular. [ thought you was, perhaps,”’ said the man. 

Mr. Dennis wiped his face, which had suddenly grown very hot, and remark- 
ing in a tremulous voice to his conductor that he had always been fond of his 
joke, followed him in silence until he stopped at a door. 

“‘ This is my quarters, is it?” he asked, facetiously. 

“ This is the shop, sir,” replied his friend. 

He was walking in, but not with the best possible grace, when he suddenly 
stopped, and started back. 

“ Halloa!” said the officer. ‘‘ You're nervous.” 

‘Nervous !”” whispered Dennis in greatalarm. ‘‘ Well I may be. 
door.” 

‘*T will, when you're in,” retur: ed the man. 

“ But I can’t go in there,” whispered Dennis. ‘I can’t be shut up with that 
man. Do you wan’t me to be throttled, brother?” 

The officer seemed to entertain no particular desire on the subject one way 
or other, but briefly remarking that he had his orders, and intended to obey them, 
pushed him in, turned the key, and retired. 

Dennis stood trembling with his back against the door,and involuntarily raising 
his arm to defend himself, stared at a man, the only other tenant of the cell, who 
lay stretched at his full length upon a stone bench, and who paused in his deep 
breathing as if he were about to wake. But he rolled over on one side, let his 
arm fall negligently down, drew a long sigh, and murmuring indistinctly, fell fast 
asleep again. 

Relieved in some degree by this, the hangman took his eyes for an instant from 
the slumbering figure, and glanced round the cell in search of some 'vantage- 
ground or weapon of defence. There was nothing moveable within it, but a 
clumsy table which could not be displaced without noise, and a heavy chair. 
Stealing‘on tiptoe towards this latter piece of furniture, he retired with it, into 
the remotest corner, and it.trenching himself behind it, watched the enemy with 
the utmost vigilance and caution. 

The sleeping man was Hugh; and perhaps it was not unnatural for Dennis 
to feel ina state of very uncomfortable suspense, and to wish with his whole 
soul that he might never wake again. Tired of standing, he crouched down in 
his corner after some time,and rested on the cold pavement ; but although Hugh's 
breathing still proclaimed that he was sleeping soundly, he could not trust him 
out of his sight for an instant. He was so afraid of him, and of some sudden 
onslaught, that he was not content to see his closed eyes through the chair-back, 
but every now and then, rose stealthily to hia feet, and peered at him with out- 
stretched neck, to assure himself that he really was still asleep, and was not 
about tospring upon hm when he was off his guard. 

He s'ept so long and so soundly, that Mr. Dennis began to think he might 
sleep on until the turnkey visited them. He was congratulating himself a 
these promising appearances, and blessing bis stars with much fervour, when 
one or two unpleasant symptoms manifested themselves: such as another mo- 
tion of the arm, another sigh, a restless tossing of the head. Then, just as it 
seemed that he was about to fall heavily to the ground from his narrow bed, 
Hugh's eyes opened. 

It happened that his face was turned directly towards his unexpected visitor. 
He looked lazily at him for some half-dozen seconds without any aspect of sur- 
prise or recognition; then suddenly jumped up, and with a great oath pronounc- 
ed his name. 

“Keep off, brother, keep off!” cried Dennis, dodging behind the chair. 
“Don't do me a mischief. I'ma prisoner like you. I haven't the free use of 
my limbs I’m quite an old man. Don't hurt me!” 

He whined out the last three words in such piteous accents, that Hugh, who 
had dragged away the chair, and aimed a blow at him with it, checked himself, 
| and bade him get up. ; 
| “J 'll get up certainly, brother,” cried Dennis, anxious to propitiate him by 
any means in his power. “I'll comply with any request of yours, I’m sure. 
There—I’m up now. What can I do for you! Only say the word, and I'll 
do it” 

‘What can you do for me!” cried Hugh, clutching him by the collar with 
| both hands, and shaking him as though he were bent on stopping his breath by 
|that means. ‘* What have you done for me?” 
| The best. The best that cou'd be done,” returned the hangman. 
| Hugh made him no answer, dut shaking him in his strong gripe until his 

teeth chattered in his head, cast him down upon the floor, and flung aimseif on 
| the bench again. 
‘If it wasn’t for the comfort it is to me, to see you here,” he muttered, ‘ I’d 
| have crushed your head against it ; I would.” 

It was some time before Dennis had breath enough to speak, but as soon as 
he could resume his propitiatory strain, he did so. 

‘“] did the best that could be done, brother,” he whined; ‘‘I did indeed. I 
was forced with two bayonets and I don’t know how many bullets on each 
side of me, to point you out. If you hadn’t been taken, you'd have been shot ; 
and what a sight that would have been—a fine young man like you !” 

“Will it be a better sight now!” asked Hugh, raising his head, with such @ 
fierce expression, that the other durst not answer him just then. 


4 deal better,” said Dennis meekly, after a pause. ‘‘ First, there's all the 
chances of the law, and they’re five hundred strong. We may get off scot-free. 
Unhkelier things than that, have come to pass. Even if we shouldn't, and the 
| chances fail, we can but be worked off once ~ and when it’s well done, it’s so 
neat, 20 shilful, so captiwating, if that don’t seem too strong a word, that 
you'd hardly believe it could be brought to sich perfection. Kull one’s fellow- 
creeturs off. with muskets !—Pah !” and his nature so revolted at the bare idea, 
that he spat upon the dungeon pavement. 

His warming on this topic, which to one unacquainted with his pursuits and 
tastes appeared like courage ; together with his artful suppression of his own 
secret hopes, and mention of himself as being in the same condition with Hugh ; 
did more tu soothe that ruffian than the most elaborate arguments could have 
done, or the most abject submission. He rested his arms upon his knees, and 
| stooping forward, looked from beneath his shaggy hair at Dennis, with some- 
| thing of a smile upon his face 

‘‘ The fact is, brother,” said the hangman, in atone of greater confide.ice, 
“that you got into bad company. The man that was with you was looked 
after more than you, and it was him I wanted. As to me, what have I got by 
it? Here we are, in one and the same plight.” 

‘* Lookee, rascal,” said Hugh, contracting his brows, “T'm not altogether 
such a shallow blade but I know you expected to get something by it, or you 
would nothave done it. But it’s done, and you're here, and it willsoon be all over 
with you and me; and I’d as soon die as live, or live as die. Why should 
I trouble myself to have revenge on you! To eat, and drink, and go to 
sleep, as long as I stay here, is all I care for. If there was but a little more 
sun to bask in, than can find its way into this cursed place, I'd lie in it all day, 
and not trouble myself to sit or stand up once. That’sall the care I have for 
myself. Why should I care for you ?” 

Finishing this speech with a growl like the yawn of a wild beast, he stretch- 
ed himself upon the bench again, and closed his eyes once more. 

After looking at him in silence for some moments, Dennis, who was greatly 
relieved to find him in this mood, drew the chair towards his rough couch and 
sat down near him—taking the precaution, however, to keep out of the range 
of his brawny arm 
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“T thought that was what 
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“ Well said, brother; nothing could be better said,” he ventured to observe. 
“ We'll eat and drink of the best, and sleep our best, and make the best of it 
every way. Anything can be got for money. Let's spend it merrily oh 

“ Ay,” said Hugh, coiling himself into a new position,—“ Where isit! 

“Why. they took mine from me at the lodge,” said Mr. Dennis; “but 
mine’s a peculiar case 

“Ya it They tvok mine too.’ 

«“ Why the’, I ell you what, brother,” Dennis began You must look up 

wv friends 

‘Mv friends!” cried Hugh, starting up and rest ng on his hands, ‘* Where 
are m fiel 4 

‘Yourre ns then,” said Dennis 
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“Ha ha ha!” laoghed Hugh, waving one a-m above his head. ‘ He talks 
of friends to me—talks of relations to a man whose mother died the death in 
store for her son, and left him, a hungry brat, without a face he knew in all the 
world! He talks of this tome!” 

“* Brother,” cried the hangman, whose features underwent a sudden change, 
“you don’t mean to say—” 

“T mean to say” Hugh interposed, “that they hung her up at Tyburn. What 
was good enough for her, is good enough forme. Let them do the like by me 
as soon as they please—the sooner the better. Say no more to ne. I'm 
going to sleep.” ; 

“ Bat [ want.to speak to you; I want to hear more about that,” said Dennis, 


changing colour. a : , 
“Tf you're a wise man,” growled Hugh, raising hjs head to look at him 
with a savage frown, “you'll hold your tongue. I tell you I’m going to sleep.” 
Dennis venturing to say somethir.g more in spite of this caution, the despe- 
rate fellow struck at him with all his force; and missing him, lay down again 
with many muttered oaths and imprecations, and turned his face towards the 
wall. After two or three ineffectual twitches at his dress, which he was hardy 
enough to venture upon, notwithstanding his dangerous humour, Mr. Dennis, 
who burnt, for reasons of his own, to pursue the conversation, had no alterna- 
tive but to sit as patiently as he could: waiting his further pleasure, 
EEE 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BELONGING TO A CLUB: 


oR, 

WHAT PAY I SIX GUINEAS A-YEAR FOR? 
SXEMPLIFIED BY EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF HECTOR BOREALL, ESQ., A 
MEMBER OF THE 
PANGROWLEON CLUB. 

Litrte Ormonp-strREET, Buoomspury. Feb.2. Half-past four, P. M— 
Have scarcely slept a wink for the last five nights. Stand for ballot to-night at 
the Pangrowleon Club. Club 750 strong. Proposed and seconded by my wife's 
cousins, young Pepper of the 211th, and little Pleadill, of the Middle Temple. 
Neither seemed much to relish the task, but could not help themselves—/or rea- 
sons. Pleadill and Pepper just called. Did’nt like their looks. ‘Told me that 
up to this moment there does not appear on the books a single name as my sup- 

r Expressed my wonder that my dear friend, Snobbleton Raddy, Per- 
petual Chairman of the Central Committee of the Association for the Abolition 
of Everything, had not put down Ais name for me—told me it was better as it 
was—that Raddy not being very popular in the club, his name would certairly 
have put me down. They whispered together, and each seemed to leave it to 
the other to speak first. At length Pepper ventured a hint about the expediency 
of allowing myself to be withdrawn for the present. Pleadill thought that would 
be the most prudent course under the circumstances. Resolved to stand the ha- 
zard of the die. Pleadill asked me whether [ was known to many of the mem- 
bers—replied scarcely any. They both agreed that, in that case, there was a 
chance for me, and determined to risk it. Went away, promising to let me 
know the result the moment the ballot, which would be open from nine till 
eleven, was over. 

Nine o’clock.—The awful moment. Am on tenter-hooks. Suspense intole- 
rable! Must walk out to force away time. 

Eleven o'clock.—Anxiety indescribable! Have been walking about for the 
last two hours (two months !) in the Regent’s Park—or it may have been St. 
James’s Park—mind in such a state I would not undertake to swear which. 
Would that I knew the result! Would willingly give a thousand pounds to be 
certain of success. To be blackballed would be unendurable—certain I should 
do something desperate—hang myself—or emigrate for the rest of my life to 
Worthing, where one would be in no danger of ever meeting an acquaintance. 

45 minutes past cleven.—Knock at the door. Heart in my mouth Pepper 
and Pleadill at last! Elected—Hurra! But (Pleadill said) a tremendous num 
ber of balls against me—something quite awful—escaped by onE—oNne more 
would have dished me. Suspect from their not very joyous looks I have to 
thank them for two. No matter—I’m 1n. Pepper said he was afraid I was 
known to more men in the club than I was aware of. Both assured me they had 
worked like galley slaves for me. Shook hands, thanked them, and told them 
not tothink of those little matters between us till it was quite convenient to them. 
Their looks brightened up amazingly. Asked forasandwich. Twelve c’clock, 
servants all gone to bed, couldn’t give them any. Asked for brandy-and water. 
Mrs. Boreall gone to bed—taken the key of the cellarette away with her— 
couldo’t give them any. Wished me good night and went to their club. Could 
get nothing for myself—can’t be helped—there must be order and regularity in 
a family—can’t keep a house up all night. For the last five nights haven’t 
slept for anxiety—to night shan’t sleep for joy. 

Feb. 3. Ten, a.« —No official notification yet of my election last night. 
Of course can’t go to the club till I have received it. Shameful neglect of the 
Secretary. Must inquire who appointed him. No doubt a job of the committee’s, 
Shall bring the matter before the next General Meeting. 

Letter from my bankers. Should be happy to oblige me, but regret that, at 
present, they have not a vacant clerkship in their house. What then am I to 
do with that Dick Hangonhand, my wife's’ nephew ? 

Half past eleven —No letter from the club yet. Too bad! Shall s.ove for 
the dismission of the Secretary—Z // undertake to find an efficient person to sup- 
ply his place. 

One o'clock, p. M—Major Potterer just called to congratulate me on my being 
elected a member of the Pangrowleon. Told him, with an air of indifference, 
it was a thing I did not much care about—was not at all a club man—that to 
oblige Pepper and Pleadill { had allowed them to put me up—that as the club 

elected me I supposed I must join. Asked him if it would be giving very 
great offence if I declined—.eplied, “ None in the least.” Didn’t ask him any- 
thing else. 

At last a letter from the club—know it by the seal. Before opening it, en- 
dorsed on it the precise time of its arrival, 27 minutes 19 seconds past two— 
that will prevent dispute—evidence of neglect. Printed Rules and Regulations 
inclosed. 

Though not like certain critics described by Johnson as “ previously resolved 
to be displ<ased,”’ yet, before setting foot in the club, it is clear to me that 
things are not managed there as they ought tobe The book of rules and regu- 
Istions disgracefully got up—paper shamefully bad—printing worse. Don’t 
know what they may cost, but will undertake to get them supplied by an ac- 
quaintance of mine at threepence a hundred less—will allow of no jobbing— 
will sanction no such wanton waste of our funds—(stop—I haven't paid my fees 
yet)—won't allow all the patronage to be in the hands of the committee. Mem. 
—Good subject to start at the next General Meeting. 

Now let me read the rules and regulations of those Solons of the Pangrow- 
leon—perfection of human wisdom, no doubt. 

The frst rule I object to is Ruxe the First. 

“* Number of members fixed at seven hundred and fifty.” Shall propose to 
_ the number to seven hundred and forty-five—this will make the club more 
select. 

Rove II.—Object to that. ‘‘ One blackball in ¢en shatlexclude.” For one 
in ten say one in fifty. I'm in, and am resolved to keep the Pan. select. 

Roce Ill.—Object to that. A pretty specimen of tyranny and toryism!— 
Implies a member's ‘‘ acquiescence in the rules of the institution, and his sub- 
mission to the restrictions they enjoin,” &c. Acquiesce and submit! As a 
true reformer, I am resolved to have this rule rescinded. 

Rove IV.—Object to that. ‘The entrance-money shall be of such amount 
as the committee shall determine.” For committee shall propose to substitute 
Generali Meeting—committee evidently arrogate to themselves all the power of 
management. We are living in an enlightened age, when men won't submit to 
be governed by a comm ittee—nor any other power, if they can help it. 

Le VI.—Object to that. Rank toryism again. ‘ The committee” (com- 
mittee again !) “shall have power toelect, from time to time, without ballot, any 
Princes of the Blood Royal, Bishops—” See no difference, nor will sanction 
any distinction, between bishops or princes and other men. Rule VI. ob- 
jected to. 

Let me see—have overlooked Rute V.—‘‘ No member shall enjvy any of the 
privileges of the club until he shall have paid his entrance-money and subscrip 
tion.” So, then, I suppose I may not enjoy the privilege of objecting and fault- 
Ginding, grumbling and complaining, until I have paid mine.—Wiill go instantly 
and qualify. 

37 minutes past four —Just paid my entrance-money and annual subscription 
into Ransom’s. Am now bona fide a member of the Pan., and entitled to enjoy 
all its privileges. 

From Ransom’s to the club a hop-skip-and-jump; and at 40 minutes past 
four I stand, for the first time, within its walls. On the very threshold find my 
anticipations of mismanagement confirmed—rub my bvots on the rope foot-mat 
—rope foot-mat considerably too small, allowing scarcely room for three mem- 
bers tu rub their feet upon it at the same time. Must inquire where it was 
bought, and price. Nodoubt some jobbing of the committee's. 

Looked at the map of London hanging in the hall, and calculated the dis. 
tances within the circles. Charges for messages perfectly monstrous! for in- 
stance: from the Pan. to Hyde-park-corner sixpence! Will undertake to get 
semedody to do it for half the money. Must know into whose pockets the profits 
upon these charges go. 

Inspected the house. Dining-room curtains tov long—morning room curtains 
teo short—library curtains too full—drawing-room curtains too scanty. Disap- 
prove of all the carpets, both as to pattern and quality—furniture, generally, not 
what it ought to be. This comes of intrusting the patronage of the society to 
2commitiee. Will bring this matter before the next General Meeting, and re- 









commend my own upholsterer. Mem.—Must call upon him to-morrow anc re- 
quest him not to torment me so for a settlement of my account, which has been 
standing for upwards of three years. 

Looked into the library upon which they are wasting such enormous sums. 
To test its completeness asked for ** Mother Goose’s Tales ” (not that I wanted 
them)—not a copy there! Went into the map room—desired to see a map of 


the world before the Deluge (not that 1 iy orn to find such a thing)—no such | 


thing to be found! Toobad! What dol pay six guineas a-year for? Ex- 
pressed my dissatisfaction in very strong terms—book and map-committee ia- 
competent to their duty—shall propose myself at the very first vacancy. 

Went into the coffee-room and looked over the bill of fare. Charges infa- 
mous from first to last. Sent for the house-steward. Remonstrated with him 
concerning every article, from soups at the top to salads at the bottom. No re- 
dress. Told me I had better write to the committee—will do so. Ordered my 
dinner (a mackerel boiled, with fennel, parsley-and-butter, and mashed pota- 
toes) to be ready at one minute before seven, punctually. Dinner not served 
till nearly two minutes beyond the hour. This negligence won't do—must be 
reformed. Attendance bad—called twice for bread—a waiter ought to be ap- 
pointed to each table—what do we pay our six guineas a-year for? Ate half 
my mackerel, and desired that the remainder should be soused and set aside for 
my supper—told by a waiter that such a thing was “ quite unusual.” Must 
inquire into this—! pay for the whole mackerel—ate the other half to prove my 
right in it. Ordered cheese. Asked ** Which?” Replied, ‘ All sorts.” 
Took a bit of Cheshire, a small piece of Stilton, a thin slice of Gruyere, a little 
grated Parmesan on bread and butter, some water-cresses, celery, and three 
glasses of table-beer. 

Desired the butler to be sent to me to take my order for wine. Brought me 
the wine-list. Examined it carefully. Charges (like on the bill of fare) infa- 
mous. Observed to him that champagne at eight shillings ought to be very 
fine—told me it was so: that the claret at nine-and-aixpence ought to be some- 
thing uncommon—told me it was so, but that there were lower priced clarets in 
the cellars: that Steinberger at sixteen shillings ought to be exceedingly fine 
indeed—told me it was so, and requested that I would order my wine, as other 
gentlemen were waiting for him. Ordered half-a-pint of Marsala, iced. Wine 
brought—fancied it was corked—butler fancied it was not—ordered him to 
change it—did so. Wine not corked, but not good at the price. Charging the 
half-pint sixpence, is at the rate of twenty-four shillings per dozen. Get as 
good of my wine-merchant for twenty one. Will recommend him here. By 
the bye, may as well call upon him too to-morrow. Desired the butler to change 
the wine again. ‘Told me it was a wine gentlemen so seldom called for, that 
there was but one sort in the houze. Complained to the superintendent—told 
me the same thing. Sent for the house-steward—same reply. Very unsatis- 
factory all this—resolved not to be trifled with—requested to see the secretary 
on the subject. Though but eight o’clock he had left the house! Pretty ma- 
nagement! Shall make a stir about this. My wife’s nephew, Dick Hangon- 
hand, would willingly stay here till nine, and take the situation at a smaller sa- 
lary—whatever that may be. So much money saved to the Pangrowleon. 

Inquired if any member of the committee happened to be in the roum. Told, 
two—the Marquis of Barnsbury and the Bishop of Rickmansworth. Took my 
half pint of Marsala in my hand, ani went to the table where they were sitting 
together. Found them deeply engaged in conversation. Apologized for the 
interruption, and stated my complaint. Marquis drily told me I had better com- 
plain to the butler—replied that { had done so, but could get no redress. With- 
out seeming to attend to me they resumed their conversation. Again apolo 
yised for the interruption, and appealed to the bishop, who said coldly, he be- 
heved the regular proceeding would be to state my complaint at the back of my 
bill. Told him I would certainly do so; and, pouring a little of my wine into 
a glass, requested that he, as a committee-man, would taste it, in order that his 
lordship might be enabled to corroborate iny complaint. Bishop excused himself 
by saying that he never drank Marsala, put the glass aside, and continued his 
conversation with the Marquis. Being a member of the same club, and alone, 
expected they would have asked me to take my wine at their table—didn't— 
went back to my own. Not in the least disconcerted by this—have talked to 
them—therefore can’t say I’m no/ acquainted with them—everything must have 
a beginning; know nobody else in the room—no one to talk to—no conversa 
tion going on near enough to be overheard—dull work! Sent my wine to a 
vacant tuble close to theirs. Asked waiter what was the charge for wine-biscuits 
—told there was noue—orcered some biscuits to relish my wine. 

Took up a book, and the better to listen pretended to read. Good plan this, 
but must be careful never to hold a book topsyturvy, lest some curious eye should 
detect the manoeuvre. My neighbors earnestly engaged in discussing a certain 
clause in the Metropolitar. Churches Bill (which will come on to-morrow night), 
but in so low a tone [ was obliged almost to stretch my neck out of my shoul 
ders to catch a word here and there. Clear to me though, that neither of them 
saw the pointin itstruelight. Dying to join in the conversation—puzzled how, 
upon so slight an acquaintance, to break the ice. Said (in my humorous way) 
‘“Wretchedly-managed club this, my Lord Bishop—will never be right ull 
Hector Boreal! is on the committee, eh, Lord Barnsbury?" Thought they'd 
have laughed—didn’t. Without deigning to reply, the arrogant churchman, 
and the proud aristocrat, looking with a sort of wonderment at each other, imme- 
diately rose and quitted the room. If this be a fair specimen of the good-fellow- 
ship of the Pangrowleons, might as well pay one’s six guineas a-year for the 
privilege of walking up and down Piccadilly. 

Called for ny bill. Prices unwarrantable. I copy it into my diary :— 
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Refused to pay it, and sent for the house steward. Cooly asked me what I 
had to coruplain of? Everything, of course. Wine detestable and too dear— 
mackerel charged a shilling when sixpence would have been too much—above 
all, charge for extras. Desired to be informed what was meant by extras—con- 
tended that as I had not ordered extras, and had had no extras, nothing but a 
plain dinner, the charge of sixpence for what I had not ordered was clearly an 
imposition - Steward pretended that that sixpence went to cover the washing of 
my table-cluth and napkin, and included my bit of Cheshire, my small piece of 
Stilton, my thin slice of Gruyere, my grated Parmesan on bread-and butter, my 
water-cresses, my celery, my three glasses of table-beer, and my wine biscuits. 
Asked him, if such trifles were to be charged, what we paid our six guineas 
a-year for, and still refused to pay the bill. Told me that according to the rules 
of the club I must please pay the bill—might make my complaint at the back 
of it—that any overcharge, 1f any, would be returned to me. Backed my bill 
accordingly :— 

‘* Charge for mackerel monstrous, being nearly double the price charged by 
my fishmonger, while they are being cried about the streets at three for a shil- 
ling, and tolerably fresh. The fish had a very small roe and was badly cooked, 
the skin (particularly near the tail) being cracked in boiling. Potatoes—and the 
earnest attention of the noblemen and gentlemen forming the committee is em- 











Herald—he must wait. Can one gentleman expect to see a newspaper while 
another gentleman has possession of it! 

Complained of the charge for breakfast—no redress. D—'d the committee, 

and went into the writing-room to scribble some letters. 
Writing-paper of all sorts and sizes, and all stamped with the words “ Pan- 
rowleon Club” (in a circle). Wondered what could be the reason of that.— 
Fancied it might possibly be to prevent ———-. At any rate, what do we pay 
our six guineas a-year for ! 

Paper to erably good, but ought to be much better, considering the amount 
of our subscription—so vught the pens—so ought everything. 

Began a letter to Major Testy with Dear Tom—thought that too familiar, 
tore the sheet and began another with Sir; thought that too formal—tore the 
sheet, and began another with Dear Sir; not much better—tore the sheet and 
| began a fourth with Dear Major. That willdo. Pen too soft—threw it into 
' the litter-basket and took a new one. Softer than the other—fit for nothing 

but to cut up into a toothpick—did so, Suited at last, and finished the letter, 

Wrote to seven-and-twenty of my acquaintances to communicate to them 
that I had been elected a member of the Pangrowleon. Put' my notes into en- 
velopes and sealed them. Wax bad—must complain abou: it—very little bet- 
ter than I use at home. Occurred to me, upon second thoughts, that the com- 


up the notes and threw them into the litter: basket. 

Mem.—Out of writing-paper at my own house—must lay in a st »ck—will buy 
&@ quire of ninepenny Bath post as I go along. Quite good enough for home use, 
and a quire will last me an eternity now. No limitation—no restriction. Re- 
solved to enjoy the privileges of my club, May demolish seven guinea's worth 
of stationery if I choose, or what do I pay my six guineas a-year for? 

Visited certain rooms aad offices which I had not yet seen. Rather hungry. 
Went down to the coffee-room to lunch. Pulling my handkerchief briskly out 
of my coat-pocket, out flew a quantity of little square bits of whity-brown. Won- 
dered where they could have come from, and how they could have got there. 

Inquired the charge for a mutton-chop—told, sixpence. Inquired the charge 
for bread and table-beer—told, nothing. Ordered luncheon—table-beer and 
bread. Mem.—Bread and table-beer the most wliolesome luncheon one can 
take : will never take any other at the club. One must have something for one’s 
six guineas a-year. 

To-day dined at home. Evening read the remainder of rules and regulations. 

Rute VII. Object to that.—* Vacancies occuring in the committee after 
the annual election, committee itself shall have the power of filling up.”— 
Sha’n’t—no self-elected committees forme. Will never conseut to—Hold— 
there’s a vacancy now—before I meddle with this rule must see whether they 
are willing to elect me. 

Rute VIII. Object to that —‘ No subject except what relates to the con- 
cerns of the club shall ever be brought forward for discussion at any Annual or 
General Meeting.” Preposterous! Why are new Members of Parliament, 
unpractised barristers, and others who may wish to try their oratorical powers 
to be thus restricted? Where can we more properly exercise them than at our 
own club? What else do many members pay their six guineas a-year for? 

Rute TX. Object to—no—an excellent rule.—‘‘ No member shall give any 
money to any of the servants of the establishment.” Must_do the club the jus- 
tice tu say, a most excellent rule. Resolved never to infringe it. 

Rute X. Bravo again !—** Complaint made by a member at the back of his 
bill, must be specially attended to by the committee.” The very best rule in 
the set. Resvlved to maintain this rule by all the means in my power, and, 
with cheerfulness and alacrity, to seize en every occasion of keeping it in active 
operation. By this course I shail convince the society that | am not a mere 
constitutional grumbler—an unsatisfiable, peevish, and petulant caviller, cavil- 
ling for the cheer love of cavil—quarrelling with all its rules and regulations in- 
discriminately ; but that, on the contrary, | am willing to submit to them when, 
like this and the last, they happen to please me. 

Rute X{. Object to ¢hat.—* All membgs to pay their bills before they quit 
the house.” For ‘all’ shall propose to substitute the word “some.” This 
will be much more to the general convenience of particular members. 

Ruve XII. Object to that.—** No member shall bring a dog into the clube 
house.” Don’t see the sense of it. Stupid and tyranvical. What are gentle- 
men todo when they have brought their dogs vut with them? Where are the 
poor animals to go while their masters are in the house? Do the sapient com- 
mittee imagine dogs have a club of their own to go to! Besides, if dogs are 
excluded, what chance have we of now and then witnessing a dog-fight in the 
library or drawing room—to say nothing of the likelihood of a quarrel between 
their owners in consequence of it? ‘The club wants something to enliven it, 
Heaven knows! Don’t think they have a legal right to keep a member's dog 
out—shouldn’t exclude mine’ Have none of my own; but will borrow a dog 
and take him to the club on purpose to try the question. Raddy, I know, will 
stand by me. 

Rue XIII. and last. Object to that.—** The club-house shall be shut at 
two o'clock, a m.”’ And suppose I want a sandwich and a glass of brandy-and- 
water, or anything else, and go there at three? Js this to be endured? Will 
gentlemen submit to the inconvenience of going supperless to bed at any hour? 
Not I for one. For “two” will propose to substitute ‘‘ four, or as much later 
as may suit a member's convenience.” The committee shall not carry matters 
all their own way. 

General result :—The worst-managed club in all London—great reforms re- 
quisite—must be reformed, shall be reformed, but no chance of a thorough re- 
form till Raddy and I are on the committee ! 

Feb.5. Eleven o'clock —Mrs. B. begs I will just scribble two-and-thirty notes 
of invitation to her soirée onthe 13th. Too happy to oblige Mrs. B. Go down 
to the club to write them. No gilt-edged paper—no ornamented envelopes— 
no fancy-colered wax—no initial-seal wafers with a J, nor indeed any at all. 
Pretty accommodation ind:ed for one's six guineas a-year! Must make shift 
with what that everlasting committee thinks proper to provide. 

Half past three.—Pouring of rain—can't get out to walk—take my exercise 
up and down the long reading-room. Many members reading—some writing. 
One man closes his book with a loud slap—another throws down his pen and 
coughs—a third wriggles in his chair and looks queer!y at me. Understand all 
that—meant as hints that I disturb them; but, thank my stars! I’m hint-proof 
—have askin like a rhinoceros. Boots creak—no fault of mine—didn’t make 
my own boots. Mrs. B. nervous—won't allow me to “ pace the quarter-deck” 
(as she expresses it) at home; in a public-room at a respectable tavern, of 
course I shouldn’t be allowed to do it~-where then is a man to take his exercise 
in rainy weather, if not at his club? What else do we pay our six guineas 
a-year for? 

Look at the bill of fare in the coffee-room. Not the least reduction in any of 
the charges, although I complained of every one of them before I had been two 

hours a member of the club! A precious committee wehave! Seven o'clock 
joint is a roast loin of veal—particularly fond of it—order it—luckily I’m the 
| first down for it. Bespeak table No. 3, being the centre table of five. I'vea 
reason for the selection. 

Till dinner time amuse myself in the library. Took the first volume of each 

















| of two works just published, being the “ Lives and Timeses of the celebrated 


phatically called to this poiut—potatoes not good and not well mashed. Too | Phil Stone and of the Illustrious Widdicomb.” Read “*Widdicomb.” Every- 
much parsley in the butter, or, rather, not enough butter for the quantity of | body seems to be wanting ‘* Phil Stone’—so may I—put that into my pocket 
parsley. nly two sprigs of fennel served with the mackerel, and of those one | in case I should. If I shouldn’t, can forget to return it to its place when I go 


was little more than a stalk. Dinner altogether badly dressed. Charge for ex- 


| 


away—Mrs. B. may like to look at it. Mem.—To call at Mitchell’s, and tell 


tras enormous—think threepence (or something between that and threepence- | him that Mrs. B. will have no need to continue her subscription after the pre- 
halfpenny), would be ample. Wine scarcely drinkable, and the charge for it out- | sent quarter. 


rageous. Sum total of two shillings considered to be preposterous, but paid, 
under protest, by Hector Boreatu.” 

Made a copy of my complaint, and showed it to my friend Raddy, who just 
came in. Raddy said it was very good for a first attempt, but not sufficiently 
general—it was too specific—that particulars ought to be reserved for a special! 
letter, in case the first complaint should net be fully attended to—that by enter- | 
ing into particulars at once, should most likely receive such an explanation as | 
would leave me nothing more to complain of, which I should find to be a very | 
uncomfortable thing. Was so kind as to teach me how to back a bill—as thus :— | 

* Fish bad, too dear.—Eztras not good, and too dear.— Wine execrable, and 
too dear.” 

* By this method,” observed Raddy, (‘ there being no specific point that can | 
be quite satisfactorily answered)—by this method you may go on complaining 
every day in the year as long as the club lasts, or at least till you have grumbled | 
yourself into the committee-room ; by your own, take my word for it, my dear 
fellow, you would be floored the first week ; your complaints would be shewn to 
be groundless ; you would find everything to your satisfaction, nothing to grum- 
ble about—and how should you like that?” 

Thankged my friend for his kind instructions—hoped by practice to become 
perfect—Raddy ‘‘damn’d” the committee—so did I—and away we went. 

For my first day in the Pangrowleon [ think I have done enough—shown 
that I am the man to reform things and keep the committee in order and no 
mistake. 

Feb. 4. Nine o'clock a. u.—Rose with a racking headache—no doubt that in- 
fernal wine they gave me yesterday at the club. Went there to breakfast. In- 
quired the price—one shilling. Ordered coffee and cream—hot muffin, dry toast, 
French roll, a loaf of household bread, one of brown bread, butter in ice, and wa- 
ter cresses placed upon my table. Didn’t eat it all, yet charged the whole shil- | 
ling for what I dideat. A cutlet, cold meat, or eggs would have been charged 
additionally. Infamous! What do we pay our six guineas a-year for! 

While at breakfast took a set of papers—read the Times, and sat upon the 





Post, Herald, and Chronicic till 1 wanted them. A member inquiring for the 


Waiter announces dinner ready. Go down and take my books with me. 
Take my place at No. 3—the other four tables all occupied—two persons at 
each. ‘The loin, smoking hot, brought first to me. Uncommonly fond of the 
kidney—take the whole of it. Help myself to the brown from both sides, and 
dig out a few of my favorite bits here and there. If a man mayn’t please him- 
self at his club, he might just as well dine at home with his family or elsewhere. 
Joint carried in turn to three other tables at which it had been ordered—looked 
at, turned about and about, and rejected at all. One muttered “ Shameful,” 
and ordered a chop; another cries ‘Too bad,” and desires io have a cutlet; a 
third, in a loud voice, orders a servant to bring him “any other joint that hasn't 


| been so shamefully mauled.” Hear a waiter reply, in answer to some question 


which I did not hear, ** That gentleman, sir.”” Cast odd looks at me—don’t 
affect me—am quite in order—at any rate, there’s nothing in the printed rules 
and regulations against pleasing oneself when one has the first of a joint. 

Send for the butler—order my wine (half a pint of Marsala) and biscuits.— 
Capital table is this No. 3 for observation (overlooking more tables than any 
other in the room), as it becomes a gentleman to inform himself of what every 
other takes for hisdinner. By craning out my neck I can almos: poke my nose 
into all the dishes of all the men at all the four tables around me; and, by pre- 


| tending to read, can unsuspectedly listen to every man’s conversation—to be 


caught evidently listening might be stigmatized as a “‘ snobbish trick.” Shall 
desire that this table be kept for my particular use—by manning it every day 
for a month or so, I shall establish my exclusive right in it. This will prevent 
misunderstandings. ; 

Called for my bill. Wine and extras charged as before. Loin of veal eigh- 
teen-pence! Refused to pay it—could not have eaten eighteen-pennyworth of 


| solid meat! Steward said that was the usual charge—hinted something about 


my having carved the joint not very well—left it not quite fit to serve at any other 


| table. What then? Willdo very wellto mince. All that is covered by our 


six guineas a-year. Paid bill under protest. Told him to keep No. 3 for me to- 
morrow, and every day till further notice—any other members wanting it, to be 


told it was Mr. Boreall’s table. Replied that for “general convenience,” no 
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munication about my election might be considered as a piece of vanity, so tore + 
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table could be bespoke for lunger than half an hour before required, No matter 
—shall take possession of it whenever I choose, whether bespoke by another 
member or not—it may pass for a mistake ; if not, pierce my rhiuoceros hide 
who can. 

Nine o'clock.—Went into the reading-room. Many members occupiedges 
before. Room as quiet as a church. Saw Raddy sitting at one side of The 
fireplace, seated myself at the other. Had a long conversation together—told 
each other many pleasant anecdotes, and laughed immoderately. Curious 

henomenon—all the members seemed to be simultaneously seized with a 

t of coughing. One member rang a bell and whispered something to @ 
he resently, waiter put a notice-board into my hand. Read as fol- 
ows :— 

“The library and writing-room being devoted exclusively to the purposes 
of reading and writing, for the general comfort and convenience of the club, 
members are earnestly requested not to use them as rooms for CONVERSA- 
TION.” 

General convenience and comfort, indeed! Pooh! 
guineas a-year for? My own, to be sure. 

Raddy went away. Night bitter cold. Drew my large, comfortable, easy 
chair right round in front of the fire, and placed my feet upoa the fender. Mrs. 
B. won't allow me to do this at home—says (to use her own pretty expression) 
“it prevents anybody else getting a sniff of the fire.” Advantage of belong- 
ing to a club—one can make oncself comfortable there, certainly. 

ent fast asleep—“ my custom always of the afternoon.” Awoke by a 
waiter who asked me if I rang. ‘D—’d him for disturbing me—how could 
I ring a bell when I was fast asleep? Went asleep again. Again awoke by 
the same waiter, who begged pardon, and said that gentlemen complained that 
they could not read for my loud snoring. Mrs. B. won't let me snore in the 
dining-room at home, because she says I wake the children in the nursery. 
Mustn’t snore at home? Mustn't snore at one’s club! Where, then, is one to 
snore! and where is the advantage of belonging to a club if one may not do 
there what one durst not do in any other society! What do we pay our six gul- 
neas a-year for? 

Home to bed.—[To be concluded next week.) 


HILLI-ONNEE., 


[The remarkable Sporting disputation on the true pronurciation of a Racer’s 
name, owned by Lord Palmerston, has called forth much attic lore, and a little 
attic humour; we give a specimen of the latter. The name of the animal is 
Ihone, and the dispute is, whether it should be pronounced Ili’one or Jl'ione ; 
in short, whether the disputed vowel be omicron or omega. ] 


What do I pay my six 


The Whigs can boast of mapy a name, 
Great Normanby and Little Johnny ; 
But far their foremost child of fame 
Is he that owns fleet Hilli-onnee. 


’Mong lords and legs a contest rose 

As fierce as e’er we fought with Bonny: 
From words it almost came to blows, 

And still the theme was Hill -onnee. 


And some said this and some said that : 
No want there was of caco-phony : 
With short and long, with sharp and flat, 
They sore misnomer’d Hilti-onnee. 


Then one bethought him of a way 
To terminate this acri-mony ; 
He call’d as umpire of the fray, 
The lord that owns fleet Hilli-onnee. 


His lordship, though a scholar once, 
At this appeal was much etonneé ; 
But loth to be esteem’d a dunce, 
He search’d his books for Hilli-onnee. 


She Alvoion. 


or about half the present inhabitants of the globe. We fully agree with Mr. 
Alison, that this is an extraordinary dominion to be placed under one diadem ; 
but we have the consolation of believing that its very magnitude diminishes its 
peril and its power. What may be done by a sovereign commanding seven 
hundred millions of men, with firm and forcible supremacy, is yet to be told. 
But the world has never yet seen its example ; and China, with her three hun- 
dred millions, is the slave of those fierce beggars of the desert, who bake their 
dinners under their saddles, and boil the thistle that their horses eat. And 
we may fairly conceive that the mere administration of an empire, thus scat- 
tered over an eighth of the earth, and among whose chill and melancholy bar- 
barians adminstration must do every thing, may fully occupy a large share of 
that time which more leisure and less reluctant means might devote to glory 
and slaughter in Europe. 

The blow which France had struck on Russia recoiled upon herself; and the 
effect of the blow on Russia was like that of an insult to a powerful man un- 
acquainted with hisown strength. It awoke her to energies of which she was 
unaware ; put weapons into her hands of which she had no previous knowledge ; 
and, having forced her into a commanding position, impelled her to new and gi- 
gantic efforts, to uphold the rank which she had thus involuntarily gained. 

Napoleon, standing on the Polish border, had his choice which of her arteries 
he should sluice ; and she would have perished of the flow of imperial blood 
from Moscow, if he had waited to strike the blow in spring instead of winter. 
St. Petersburg was as open to him as Moscow ; and if he had fixed even his 
winter-quarters in the palace of the Czars, the Neva would long since have been 
a French river, and Russia only a fragment of Tartary. 

Do we say this to affront a powerful empire? No. But we hate and exe- 
crate the passion for conquest. It is the accursed thing. We can comprehend 
the love of power, the passion for enjoyment, the eagerness for the possession 
of wealth, even the royal vanity of glittering in the diamonds and embroidery 
of ornaments and orders. But we cannot comprehend in any but the spirit of 
darkness himself, the passion for power whose every step must be purchased 
with blood ; the thirst of territory which the sword has made only a grave for 
its brave possessors ; the insensate and callous selfishness which can force thou- 
sands of faithful and gallant subjects into the field to slaughter thousands as 
faithful and gallant as themselves ; and while whole plains and mountains are cov- 
ered with mutilated forms—dead, or dying in agony, and thousands of orphaned 
hearts are breaking at their loss—can coolly receive the bulletin on his sofa, 
talk of himself as a conqueror, and call this comprehensive and unutterable 
crime against God and nature, fame. If this be the spirit of any nation exist- 
ing, Europe cannot too vigilantly watch, too boldly resist, too condignly punish, 
or too totally exterminate her principles, her power, and her existence toge- 
ther. 

We entirely agree with the historian in his views of the power and the pur- 
poses of Russia. His details of her strength, her insurmountable climate, her 
vast variety of productions, her military spirit, the superstitious devotion of her 
peasantry to conquest, the throne, and the renown of Russia—the deep milita- 
ry current in which all the feelings of the people, the property and the rank of 
the empire are carried along—all are told with an exactness of knowledge, and 
a force of expression, which demand eonviction. But we still hope the best. 
We feel like the traveller who sees the thunderstorm gathering its folds over 
the horizon. He there sees irresistible power, the materials of boundless de- 

vastation ; the thunder tells him of amysterious strength within, to which hu- 
man defence is nuthing ; the lightning threatens to eonsume tower and temple, 
harvest and forest, round the horizon. Yethe waits; and sees all this mighty 
demonstration pass away almost without injury. It has not been without its 
purpose, perhaps, even not without its mischief—it may have burned the thatch 
of a cottag®, or split a tree ; but it has cooled the earth, it has swelled the ear 
in the harvest which it seemed sent to desolate, and it has given fresh green- 
ness to the vegetation which its stores of wrath had the power to have scorched 
for ever. 

Russia is a mighty power, but she has a vast space on the north and east, 
where her thunder and lightnings may roar and blaze, urharming mankind. We 
think that a divine distinction ia to be found even in conquest. Where territo- 








No doubt he well remember'd yet 
Old Sophocle’s Hanti-gonnee ; 

A clearer case he could not get, 
Nor more in point for Hilli-onnee. 


But firmer proofs he sought and found ; 
The Greeks, disliking mono-tonny, 

Had accents to direct the sound, 
And these show’d here twas Hilli-onnee. 


He wrote his answer, brief, yet bright 
With classic wit and keen i-ronny, 

And having quash’d the Tories quite, 
He taught us all "twas Hilli-onnee. 


O, Peel! your guilt what tongue can tell ! 
Twas nothing less than rank fe-lonny, 
To oust a lord who talks so well 
Of heathen Greek and Hilli-onnee. 


Had I the might of Pindar’s muse 
To sing the praise of Palmer-stonny ; 
The deathless prince of Syracuse 
Should yield to him and Hilli-onnee. 


Pindar, alas! is in his grave ; 
But this good page of old E-bonny, 
For distant days the names shall save 
Of Palmer-ston and Hilli-onnee. 
—— 


EUROPEAN HISTORY.* 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 

We have followed Mr. Alison's progress through the events of the great Ja- 
cobin convulsion with unremitting interest ; but we feel this interest increasing 
as he approaches the close of his vigorous and vivid narrative. We feel like 
those who, after having heard the ravings of some tremendous tempest through 
the night, rejoice at the first broken gleams of day, to tell them what those 
roaring thunders and sulphurous flashings—those bursts of whirlwind and cata- 
racts of rain—have done among the forests, and churches, and villages of the 
horizon ;—what devastation they have wrought among the labours of man, and 
with what havoc they have swept the face of nature. From the period now 
commenced all is comparatively calm. 

Mr. Alison details, with great minuteness and great interest, the physical and 
moral capacities of Russia for extended empire. European Russia—that is, 
Russia to the westward of the Ural mountains—contains 1,500,000 of square 
geographical miles, or sixteen times the surface of the British islands, which 
contain 91,000; and though a vast extent of this territory is covered with fo- 
rest, or lies so far to the northward as to be almost unproductive of food, those 
deserts contain vast ranges of pasture, the natural seat of those tribes of horse- 
raen, who, in all the foreign wars of the empire, must form her advaneed guard, 
and in all her invasions must constitute her unrivalled defence. But the rich 
arable plains in the heart of the empire, are capable of producing an inexheus- 
tible quantity of corn, fruits, and every other vegetable wealth that the earth 
can offer to the necessity or the luxury of man. 

The variety ef climate in this vast empire includes almost every temperature, 
and consequently almost every product of the globe. As Mr. Alison, with his 
usual grace of language, tells us, in its northern extremities the cold is so in- 
tense, and vegetation so stunted, that a birch-tree, full grown, and of perfect 
form, can be carried in the palm of the hand. Inits southern latitudes the 
richest fruits of the vine, the apricot, and the peach, ripen on the sunny slopes 
of the Crimea: and fields of roses, which perfume the air for miles around, 
flower in !uxuriant beauty on the shores of the Danube. But is only when ap- 
proaching the latitude of Moscow that green crops are general; thence to the 
south, vasts extents of pasturage intervene, arid in the height of summer, but 
in spring covered with innumerable flowers. Going deeper still, the traveller 
reaches the shores of the Black Sea, where among spots, some unwholesome 
and some savagely sterile, are to be found scenes of exquisite beauty. The 
southern extremity of the Crimea is painted as a terrestrial paradise. In the de- 
scription of Pallas, high hills, masses of rock, streams and cataracts, verdant 
fields and woods, and the sea that bounds the landscape, render the view equal 
to any thing imagined or described by the poets. The simple life of the people 
—their cottages cut in the rock, and concealed by the foliage of the surround- 
ing gardens—the shepherd’s fruit and his flocks scattered on the hills—remind 
the traveller of the golden age. But we have other means of ascertaining the 
comparative powers of so vasta territory, Russia in Europe contains a twen- 
ty-eighth part of the terrestrial surface. If this territory were peopled but as 
Great Britain is, it would contain 311,000,000 of souls. Its present popula- 
tion is about 60,000,000, and it is computed to double in about half a century 
Thus, in about a hundred years from the present time, Russia may have 
200,000,000. Yet even those immense extents are narrow to the Asiatic por- 
tion of the empire, which amounts to no less than 5,250,000 square miles, or 
above an eighth of the whole surface ofthe globe. This portion, now occupied 
by about 11,000,000 of souls, if peopled as England is,would have 500,000,000, 
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ry has been gained by perfidy and blood, it brings an inevitable curse on the 
conquering nation—a curse which it takes many a lung year of suffering to ex- 
piate : then all falls into the old order. But aterritory gained by peaceful ad- 
| vance, by the superitority of civilization to the barbarism which seeks its shelter 
| by necessary war, or by prior discovery, is rever given without a purpose ; 
| and that purpose a beneficent one to the conquered, and a harmless and 
even an horourable one to the conqueror. With a few exceptions, the 
authority of Russia over the immense regions to the north ani east has been 
thus gained. It has been like the advance of day over the realms of night. 
Even the more dubious conquests of the Turkish provinces, having been scarce- 
ly less than the natural fruits of natural hostility against restless and furious 
barbarism,always ready to provoke war, and always requiring to be kept down by 
the sword. Her Persian wars have been in the same natural course of quarrel 


lash and the point of the spear. 


years tocome. We have seen the terrible experiment made, and seen its fail- 
and the more than punishment, the deep, stern, unequalled heap of shame and 
agony which was gathered over the head of him who inspired that nation, the 
intense bitterness of that cup of poison which was forced to the lip of Napoleon 
—that it less resembles the result of a great human calamity, than of a rebellion 
against some decree of the Supreme. 

Napoleon’s was a Tartar war in the heart of Europe. 
itself ; he fought without money. This is the only war which a Russian em- 
peror could makein Europe. He, too, must fight without money. But it was 
this principle that ruined Napoleon. If ever country was made for European 
conquest, it was France—central, populous, frenzied for fame, ravening for pos- 
session, and utterly reckless of blood. If ever man was made to consummate 
all its frenzy, 't was Napoleon—desperately unprincipled, fiercely ambitious, 
full of talent, full of the superstition of success, full of energy, and full of the 


with treacherous and intriguing barbarism ; the coercion of a wild beast, that 
even in its quiet hour must be caged and in its fury must be chastised with the 


We strongly hope that European conquest is impossible, at least fora hundred 


ure marked by such condign punishment on the nation by which it was made— 


He made war support 
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signed an armistice for his corps, to last two months, subject to the ratification 
of his sovereign. The king, under the eye of a French viceroy, was startled 
by the decision of the step, and exclaimed—* Here is enough to give one a 
stroke of apoplexy!” Counter orders were dispatched ; but the deed was done ; 
the convention was never annulled, and the Prussian troops never fired a shot 
until they fired it in line with the Russians. é 
Whether future ages will exhibit the madness of man in the madness of con- 
querors, or will discover some new shape of frenzy, they can scarcely exceed 
ours in the penalty of the crime. The loss of human life in the single Moscow 
campaign startles us, even after the lapse of thirty years. That cemetery was 
so crowded, that its accumulation of dead still refuses to be hidden from the 
eye, and still sickens and terrifies the moral vision. Of six hundred thousand 
human beings, in the vigour of life, who crossed the Muscovite frontier in the 
middle of 1812, but 42,000 ever returned. Less than six months had swept 
this mighty multitude to the grave. Even the conquerors were not without 
formidable evidences of the havoc of the war. Of the Rassian army, con- 
sisting of 110,000 men, which commenced the pursuit in December, but 
35,000 could be mustered round their emperor on the Polish frontier in the end 
of February. 

The continued retreat of the French gradually liberating the provinces of 
the north, and the evacuation of Berlin giving Frederick William his personal 
freedom, on the 20th of February 1813, he signed the memorable treaty of 
Kalisch, by which he allied himself to Russia. He felt the full responsibility 
of this decided measure. Napoleon was still alive, and France was powerful. 
On laying down the pen, he emphatically said—‘ Henceforth, gentlemen, it is 
an affair of life and death 1” 

The pages of this history will be valuable, long after the romance of Napo- 
leon has died into a nursery tale. They give the most striking evidence ever 
offered to the world, of the misery of a passion for war. While France was 
flourishing her banners over the remote provinces of Europe, she was in agony 
at home ; every victory was bought by a freshdemand on her vitals; and in 
the pompous comparisons of her poets and writers, which made her the kingly 
eagle grasping the thunderbolt, and darkening thrones with the shadow of her 
pinions, they ought to have told us of the nest which she left filled with the 
blood of her young, and of the native rocks echoing with their famished cries. 
While France was pouring out the blood of nations abroad, she was exhausting 
drop for drop at home. During the later years of the war she was fighting, like 
the Indian, not with the strength of nature, but with the wildness of intoxi- 
cation ; and when, at last, the sword of Europe broke through her armour, and 
she fell on the field, it was found that the conflict had been almost with a corpse : 
that delirium had been her courage and decay her nerve, and that the Jacobin 
empire, without a wound, must have sunk into the grave, 

Nothing, too, can give a stronger proof of the danger cf an unlicensed and 
irresponsible government, than the terrible sacrifices now demanded by Napo- 
leon. The renewal of the war was wholly contrary to the national interests. 
No man in Francecould have been the happier, or the more powerful, by the 
possession of provinces of European snow or Asiatic sand; no man been the 
better for the domination over Prussia, Austria, and the whole circle of the 
German principalities. But Napoleon had been beaten; the conqueror had 
been conquered; the vanity of a Corsican had been bruised, and every family of 
France was now summoned to furnish the salve for his irreparable bruise. 

Hostilities began on the Ist of May 1813. The first omen was evil. Mar- 
shal Bessiéres, colonel of the imperial guards, a man of ability, fell by a can- 
non-ball. Thus began the catastrophe of the marshals. The armies now on 
both sides advanced, and met on the memorable field of Lutzen. A day of 
horrible slaughter finished a doubtful battle, which cost the French 18,000 kill- 
ed and wounded, and the Allies 15,000! The allies retired, but without the loas 
of cannon and prisoners, and retired to fight at the entrenched position of 
Bautzen. 

‘The force on both sides was now gigantic ; Napoleon passed on at the head 
of 150,000 men. The description of the march is picturesque. This is the 
passage of the Spree :— ‘ 

“A powerful array of cannon was, in the first instance, brought up by the 
Emperor, and disposed along every projection which commanded the opposite 
bank; and the fire, as far as the eye could reach, looking from the heights near 
Bautzen, both to the right and left, became very violent ; for the enemies’ bat- 
teries answered with great spirit ; and the vast extent of the line of smoke, as 
well as the faint sound of the distant guns, gave an awful impression of the 
magnitude of the forces engaged on both sides. Under cover of this cannonade, 
the bridges in the centre were eoonestablished, and then a still more animating 
spectacle presented itself. The Emperor took his station on a commanding 
eminence on the banks of the Spree, near the point where Marmont’s bridge 
was established, from whence he could see over the whole field of battle, direct 
the movements of the troops, and enjoy the splendid spectacle which presented 
itself. And never, in truth, had war appeared in a more imposing form, nor had 
the astonishing amount of the forces at the disposal of the French Emperor 
ever been more conspicuous. On all sides the troops, preceded by their artil- 
lery,which kept up an incessant fire on the banks of the river,advanced rapidly to- 
wards the stream. At first the plain seemed covered with a confused multitude 
of horses, cannon, chariots, and men, stretching as far as the eye could reaeh, 
impressive only from its immensity ; but gradually the throng assumed the ap- 
pearance of order. The cavalry, infantry, and artillery separated, and defiled 
each to their respective points of passage, and the marvels of military dicipline 
appeared in their highest lustre.” 

The shock came at Bautzen, where the Allies gave battle on the heights. It 
has been long a question among military men, whether Napoleon’s fears of the 
French in Paris did not drive him to rash attacks in the field. In this campaign 
his contempt of human life resembled the desperation, without the science, of 
| his Italian campaigns. He rushed upon every position, won it by blood, and 
: seemed determined the war should be simply a trial which side would be first 
| tired of lavishing its gore. He was still master of central Germany. His 
enormous force was impregnable against an assault. The Allies had no hope 
of advance, no desire for conquest. All depended on Austria, and Austria 
waited only to see which was the stronger: yet, with these facts before him, 
Napoleon rushed forward, wasting his strength upon unprofitable battles, pur- 





conviction that continual conquest was a necessity of his crown, his genius, and 
his existence. Yet neither France nor Napoleon could resist the ruin inevita- 
bly wrought by the principle of making war support war. From the moment 
when it becomes robbery, war summons not armies against it, but nations. It 
fozces the sword not into the hands of the soldier alone, but of the peasanat— 
nor of the man alone, but of man, woman, and child. It brings into the field 
against it not the policy of cabinets, but the wrath, the dexterity, the hatred, the 
sworn and deathless hostility, of all whocan feel injury in the heart, and re- 
venge it with the hand. It brings ina more fearful auxiliary, which soon be- 
comes a principal. The powers of heaven are arrayed against this desperate 
assault on the common principles of society ; and the gigantic assailant is 
crushed alike under the anathema of Providence and the indignation of human 
nature. 

The ruin of the French army on the retreat from Moscow, forced Napoleon 
to depend once more upon his personal dexterity. He decided on instantly re- 
turning to Paris, and his decision was put in practice with even indecorous ra- 
rena Secretly leaving the army on the 5th of December 1812 at Smorgoni,in 

ithuania, he flew through Warsaw, from Dresden wrote to the Emperor of 
Austria urging him to augment his auxiliary force, and on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, at eleven at night, arrived at the Tuileries. He wasso totally unexpected, 
that he found some difficulty in having the gates opened, and his entrance threw 
the palace into alarm. So rapid had been his journey, that he outstripped his 
own bulletin, though it had been dispatched before him. 

Ti arrived on the next day, and threw all Paris into consternation. By a sin- 
gular contradiction to French bulletins, it told the truth ; and though it did not 
tell the whole truth, its details were felt to be the mortal blow of Napoleon’s 
empire. Napoleon’s energy subsequently prolonged the struggle, and the vast 
variety of interests which were combined with his throne, enabled him to resist 
his destiny with occasional gleams of success ; but the smoke of Moscow fol- 
lowed till it blinded him, and at Waterloo mingled with the flames of the fu- 
neral pile, kindled by the hand,of the last and greatest enemy of his wild and 
godless throne. 

The sufferings of the conquered under the French tyranny were real and 
terrible. In Prussia, for example, the true evil was not the calamity of the 
field, though the sword had there been driven through her vitals. It was in the 
fierce rapacity which devoured her strength from year to year. Unanswerable 
evidence shows, that even after the furious plunder exercised on Prussia, in the 
first rage of victory, in 1806, the same system was urged down to the last year 
and last moment of possession. It is shown that even in the first six months of 
1812, nearly half a million of soldiers and 80,000 horses had traversed the land, 
and that more than one-half of this enormous force had been quartered there for 
three months. The original sum imposed after the day of Jena had been 640,- 
000,000 francs, (£24,000,000 ;) of those, aT had been paid before 1812 except 
a seventh part. esides this intolerable spoliation, the private plunder was in 
famous and incessant. To aggravate the misery of plunder, personal insult, 
gross offences againat every feeling of virtue, filial duty, and paternal affection, 
were committed with a haughtiness which enhanced the crime; and unhappy 
Prussia was bound to the dust, not only in ehains but in despair. 

Those injuries were the stimulanta of the nation to strike as one man—to 
strike boldly—and to resolve to conquer or die. The time was at length come. 
The Russian army advanced towards the position of General d’York, threw for- 
ward a body of troops to separate him from the French under Macdenald, and 
proposed a convention. The Prussian general, evidently aware that, though 





chasing a few leagues of ground by the loss of battalions and brigades, teach- 
| ing his enemies to fight, and sharpening the hostility of the German mind, 
‘ uutil his army crumbled round him—the nation rose in a mass of fire, and he 
was undone. 

Bautzen cost him, in killed and wounded, the dreadful number of 20,000 
men. The Allies lost 15,000. Such is war; the self-inflicted curse of na- 
tions. And this multitude died, simply that an individual might refresh his 
withered fame. 

But Napoleon was gradually to receive keener lessons of the calamities of 
the field, in the death of his immediate followers. In addition to the fall of 
Bessiéres,the brave, experienced, and singularly confidential commander of his 
guard, he was now to lose perhaps the only man whom his stern and selfish 
nature ever suffered to approach him as a friend. 

The day after the battle the French army moved in pursuit , but it was boldly 
kept in check by the allied rearguard under Milaradowitch ; and the Russian 
guns kept up a heavy and destructive fire upon the advancing masses. Napo- 
leon expressed constant indignation at the firm face of his gallant enemy. 
«What !” he frequently exclaimed, “ after sucha butchery, no results, no pri- 
soners? Those fellows there will not leave us a nail. When will this be done ?” 
At this period a Russian ball killed one of his escort. ‘* Duroc,” said he turn- 
ing to him, “ fortune seems resolved to have one of us to-day.” Some of the 
suite observed, in an under tone, that it was the anniversary of the death of 
Lannes at Essling; Napoleon galloped off to another point of the attack. 
His suite followed him, four abreast, pushing through a hollow way, 
in such acloud of dust, that they could neither see nor be seen. A cannon- 
ball, which narrowly missed Napoleon himself, plunged into the midst of the 
group, and struck down Kirgener, the general of engineers, and Duroc, the 
grand marshal. Kirgener was killed onthe spot, and the more unfortunate 
grand marshal was mortally wounded, and left writhing on the ground in agony. 
The intelligence was speedily conveyed to the Emperor, and awoke whatever 
emotion there was in his callous heart. He instantly dismounted, gazed long 
on the battery from which the fatal shot had been discharged, and then enter- 
ed the hut to which thedying soldier had been conveyed. ‘‘ Duroc,” said he, 
pressing his hand,‘ there is another world where we shall meet again.” “ Memo- 
rable words,” as the historian observes, “ wrung by anguish from the child of 
infidelity and the Revolution.” 

“ Finally, when it was announced some hours afterwards that all was over, he 
put into the hands of Berthier, without articulating a word, a paper, ordering 
the construction of a monument on the spot where he fell, with this inseription 
—‘Here the General Duroc, Duke of Friuli, Grand Marshal of the palace of 
the Emperor Napoleon, gloriously fell, struck by a cannon-ball, and died in the 
arms of the Emperor, his friend.” __ 

“ Napoleon pitched his tent in the neighbourhood of the cottage where Duroe 
lay, and seemed fur a time altogether overwhelmed by his emotions. The 
squares of the Old Guard, respecting his feelings, and even his most confidential 
atten lants did not for some time venture to approach his person. Alone he sat, 
wrapped in his grey great coat, with his forehead resting on his hands, and his 
elbows on his knees, a prey to the most agonizing reflections. In vain Caulain- 
court and Maret at length requested his attention to the most pressing orders. 
‘To-morrow—every thing !’ was the only reply of the Emperor, as he again re- 
sumed his attitude of meditations A mournful silence reigned around; the 
groups of officers at a little distance hardly articulated above their breath ; gloom 
and depression appeared in every countenance, while the subdued hum of the 





his monarch was under French surveillance, his nation was resolved vo be free, 


soldiers preparing their repast, and the sullen murmar of the artillery waggons, 
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as rolled on in the distance, alone told that a mighty host was assembled in 
the neighbourhood. Slowly the moon rose over this melancholy scene ; the 
heavens became illuminated by the flames cf the adjoining villages, which had 
fallen a prey to the license of the soldiers ; while the noble bands of the Im- 
perial Guard played alternately triumphant and elegiac strains, in the vain hope 
of distracting the grief of their chief. Could the genius of painting portray the 
scene—could the soul of poetry be inspired by the feelings which all around ex- 
perienced—a more striking image could not be presented of the mingled woes 
and animation of war, of the greatness and weakness of man, of his highest 
glories, and yet nothingness against the arm of his Creator.” ‘ 

A crisis in this great contest had now arrived. The losses on both sides had 
been so tremendous, that an armistice seemed the only means of enabling either 
to recruit their ranks. The Russians had been reduced to 35,000, and the 
Prussians to 25,000; and even Napoleon's superiority of force did not prevent 
both his troops and generals from venting loud disgust at the war. ‘ We shall 
all leave our bones here,” was the cry of the soldiers ; and the feeling of the 
higher officers was so maiked, that Napoleon frequently visited it with his most 
contemptuous sarcasms. “I see, gentlemen,” said he, “ you are no longer in- 
clined to make war. Berthier would rather follow the chase at Grosbois—Rapp 
sighs after his beautiful hotel at Paris. .I understand you. I am no stranger to 
the pleasures of the capital.” At length,on the 4:h of June, an armistice for 
six weeks was signed ; yet this was but a reepite—an ear prescient of the fu- 
ture might have heard the voice of judgment already announcing ruin; an 
eye which could look through the darkness of a few short years might 
have seen the procession of imperial sovereignty alrealy advancing to the 
scaffold. 

As if to prepare us for this catastrophe, the historian occupies a consider- 
able portion of his pages in giving, at this point, a general character of Napo- 
leon. It is powerfully coneeived, and powerfully written. The fluent and co- 

ious ease of his style is well calculated to give a complete, because a compre- 
onary view of Napoleon. Other writers have been fond of picturing this 
extraordinary man in parts—they have looked on him as if they surveyed his 
genius by the light of a torch, glaring, abrupt, and partial. The historian looks 
on him by sunlight, clear, full, and illumining on every side. The greatnesses 
of his character are not auffered to withdraw the eye from the littlenesses. The 
magnitude of his triumphs, and the minuteness of his motives, are equally visi- 
ble. With an evident desire to think Napoleon a good man as well as a memo- 
rable one, the truth is told, even when it condemns ; but the truth is told, like 
an European philosopher, not like a British enemy. On the whole, though our 
conception of the French Emperor is altogether of a darker colouring, yet we 
give due credit tu the animated resemblance which Mr. Alison has impressed on 
is pages. Itis by far the most interesting and original conception of the larger 
features of that extraordinary mind that has ye: been supplied to posterity. 
Its execution less reminds us of the vague richness of painting, made up of 
contrasted colours and opposing lights, than of the keen accuracy and breathing 
identity of that newer and more decisive art, which strikes off the portrait in an 
instant, and strikes it off with a sunbeam. 

The historian’s theory on the subject certainly differs in some points from our 
own. He regards Napoleon as a powerful and plastic mind, shaped by circum- 
stances, capable of good, if a fairer world had lain before his early career, and 
darkened into guilt only by his birth under the fiery and vapourous clime of French 
infidelity. 

Of his military character a brilliant sketch is given, yet not an indiscriminat- 
ing one. Napoleon could commit faults like others, and his sense of superiority 
even made his faults more irreparable. ‘If the military capacity of the Empe- 
ror on most occasions was without an equal in modern times, his recklessness 
and obstinacy at others were not less remarkable; and accordingly, if history 
can hardly find a parallel to the achievements which he effected, it can produce 
none to the disasters in which they terminated. He repeatedly committed faults 
as a general, for the Jeast considerable of which he would have made his lieu- 
tenants lose their heads. The imprudence of delivering a pitched battle with 
inferior forces at Aspern, with the Danube traversed only by two bridges, shak- 
ing under the swollen torrent in his rear, was equalled only by that of risking his 
crown at Leipsic, in a situation where, while combating a greatly superior force 
in front, he had no line of retreat but a single chaussée, traversing an otherwise 
impassable morass, a mile and a half broad ; and the gross violation of all mili- 
tary princ.ple in both, is strongly illustrated by his cwn observation, that the first 
duty of a commander is never to fight with a strait or defile in his rear. His 
imprudence in lingering so long at Moscow, surrounded by a hostile population 
and superior cavalry, was soon, if possible, outdone by that of relinquishing, 
without any adequate cause, the Kalouga road ; and when the Russians were 
actually abandoning it, throwing back his army on the wasted line of the Smo 
lensko advance The unheard-of calamities of that campaign itself are mainly 
to be ascribed to his extreme imprudence in advancing, contrary to the advice 
of his most experienced generals, to Moscow from Witepsk, without either force 
adequate to subdue Russia, ot any sufficient preparation for retreat in the event 
of disaster; and the simultaneous loss of Spain was chiefly owing to the uncall- 
ed-for temerity of rushing into the Russian contest, while the Peninsula, a de- 
vouring ulcer, was still unsubdued in his rear.” 

Then follow sketches of the three distinguished officers most immediately 
connected with the imperial successes—Murat, Ney, and Berthier. Three men 
who deserted Napoleon in his day of misfortune, without the slightest cere- 
mony, and who, after all their grandeur, their fame, and their opulence, died mi- 
serably : Murat shot by the Neapolitan government, Ney by the Bourbons, and 
Berthier throwing himself out of a window. We are tempted to quote a frag 
ment of this portraiture. ‘‘ Murat, King of Naples, Napoleon's brother-in- 
law, was also so remarkable a character during the whole wars of the Revolu- 
tion, that some account of his peculiarities seems desirable. So early as the 
battles of Millesimo and Montenotte, in 1796, he was Napoleon’s adjutant, and, 
by his intrepidity and daring, contributed aot a little tothe triumph of that me- 
morable campaign. It was by these qualities, as well as his handsome figure 
and dashing manners, that he laid the foundation of the reputation which gained 
for him the attention of the Emperor's sister ; and by winning her hand, led to 
his brilliant fortunes and elevation to the throne of Naples. Nor was his merit 
in many respects inferior to his fortune. His piercing coup-d’eil ; his skill in 
judging of the positions of the enemy ; his chivalrous demeanour when leading 
his troops into battle ; his calm intrepidity in the midst of the most appalling 
dangers ; his tall figure and noble carriage, as well as incomparable seat on 
the splendid chargers which he always bestrode, gave him the air of a hero of 
romance not less than the character of a first-rate cavalry officer. At the head 
of his gallant cuirassiers, he feared no danger, never paused to number his ene- 
mies, but with matchless hardihood threw himself into the midst of the hostile 
array, where he hardly ever failed to achieve the most dazzling exploits. In 
Napolevn’s earlier campaigns at Austerlitz, Jena, and Evlau, Murat was always 
at the head of so immense a body of horse, as to render success almost a matter of 
certainty ; and it was to the weight of this formidable phalanx, generally 
eighteen or twenty thousand strong, that the Emperor mainly trusted for the 
gaining as well as completion of his victories. But Murat’s genius and daring 
in the field were equally conspicuous when he had no such superiority to insure 
the advantage. Napoleon's sense of these qualities induced him to overlook 
his desertion of his post after the Russian retreat, and subsequent advances to- 
wards the Allies ; and his heroic courage never appeared with brighter lustre 
than when he threw a last radiance over the victories of the empire at Dresden, 
and stemined the torrent of disasterat Leipsic.” 

There are few things more remarkable in those favourites of fortune than 
the ease with which they bore their dignities. Murat had been, as is general- 
ly believed, a baker's apprentice in Strasburg; yet he held the highest military 
rank without seeming to fee| the embarrassment natural to his humble origin 
—mingled with the nobles and princes of the European courts on a footing of 
equality as to manners—and when he was at last a king himself, appears to 
have borne the honours of the throne without any peculiar failure of the 
graces. 

Ney was the son of a common soldier, who afterwards became a cooper, and 
by whom, trained for a miner, he at eightecn enlisted asa dragoon; and though 
Ney was never memorable for elegance, he appears to have had no deficiency 
in the general etiquette of society. Bernadocte had been a common marine, 
and yet he sits well upon a throne, exhibits all the personal dignity suitable to 
his high rank, and is altogether a fine specimen of the soldier and the sover- 
eign. It cannot be said that those instances show only that the conscription 
forced men of all educations into the ranks. Those three had been soldiers be- 
fore the Revolution. This certainly argues great plasticity of nature in the 
people. In other nations, original vulgarity is scarcely tameable. The vulgar 

man is vulgar to the end, if rank and opulence have not rather the effecc of 
making his defects of manner more conspicuous—the varnish which brings out 
the knots and shades of his material making his texture visible, without adding 
to its attraction. Perhaps the most bourgeois remnant of Murat's early life 
was his extravagant love of dress. Napoleon frequently called him Franconi 
— the horse-rider of one of the Parisian theatres, the Astley of the Boulevardes 
His passion for feathers was so excessive as to cost him forty or fifty louis a 
mouth. But those were times of extravagance in every thing ; and Murat was 
conspicuous, and he perhaps wanted no more. 

“ The external appearance of Napoleon formed a striking contrast to that of 
his royal brother-in-law. When they rode together along the front of the 
troops, Murat attracted universal attention by his commanding figure, his su- 
perb theatrical costume, the splendid trapping and beautiful figure of his horse, 
and the imposing military dignity of bis air. This dazzling display contrasted 
strangely, but characteristically, with the three-cornered hat, dark surtout, 
Bather breeches, huge boots, corpulent figure, and careless seat on horseback, 
which have become immortal in the representations of Napoleon. The im- 
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posing aspect of Murat was, however, weakened, rather than heightened, by the 
rich and fantastic dress which he wore. Dark whiskers en his face contrasted 
with piercing blue eyes ; his abundant black locks spread over the neck of a 
splendid Poiish dress open above the shoulders ; the collar was richly adorned 
with gold brocade, and from a splendid girdle of the same material hung a light 
sabre, straight in the blade, after the manner of the ancient Roman, with the 
hilt set in diamonds. Wide pantaloons of a purple or scarlet colour, richly 
embroidered with gold, and boots of yellow leather, completed thia singular 
costume, which resembled rather the gorgeous trappings of the melodrama 
than the comparatively simple uniform of modern times. But his greatest dis- 
tinction was a large three-cornered hat, surmounted by a profusion of magnifi- 
cent white ostrich feathers rising from a broad gold band, which enclosed besides 
a superb heron plume. His noble charger was set off with gorgeous bridle and 
stirrups, richly gilt after the Turkish fashion, and enveloped in trappings of 
azure blue, the tint of the Italian sky, which also was the prevailing colour of 
his liveries. Above this fantastic but dazzling attire, he wore in cold weather 
a magnificent pelisse of dark green velvet, lined and fringed with the richest 
sables.”—[ To be concluded next week.) 
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THE REPEAL QUESTION. 


Mr. Sharman Crawford has issued a long letter of ‘‘ Observations addressed 
to the Repealers of Ireland,” in which he declares the reasons why he cannot 
_ their cause ; which he condemns as mischievous, delusive, and nugatory. 

e does so in reply to a challenge from Mr. O'Connell, who called upon the 
opponents of Repeal to avow their reasons. He agrees with Mr. O'Connell 
that the time for neutrality is past— 

“To keep such a question as the Repeal of the Union in suspense, is paraly- 
zing every effort to advance the real interests of the country. It is a question 
which, if useful and practicable; should be urged on with prompt and decisive 
action ; but if, on the other hand, the nature of the proposition renders it either 
objectionable or unattainable, it is not right that the energies of a country should 
be wasted ona phanton, and that contributions should continue to be levied 
from an impoverished population for unprofitable speculations. It is time that 
the friends of Ireland should endeavour to bring to a close that futile system of 
varied agitation which has been carried on for the last ten years witout any con- 
sistent frincipie of action and without any useful result, but with the greatest 
damage to the cause of Ireland, and to the cause of public liberty, as well as to 
the character of every public man who has been directly or indirectly connected 
with it ; and has thereby been the chief means of elevating to place and power 
that party whose system of government has been hitherto su justly offensive to 
the Irish people and hostile to the general extension of popular rights.” 

The Repealers are losing the substance in reaching after the shado w— 

‘* T oppose the present repeal agitation ; because I consider it a mere delusion 
in every sense of the word. Under the specious pretext of raising Ireland to 
the dignity of a nation and the powers of independent legislation, it is swamping 
her practical weight in the Imperial Parliament, and preventing the prospect of 
its increase ; it is following a shadow and losing the substance ; it provokes the 
hostility of England and prompts a resistance to the just demands of Ireland; 
it is an attempt to bully without the power, which is the sure way to render 
either an individual or country contemptible ; and, in my judgment, can have no 
other effect than that of weakening her moral force as a nation, and thus in- 
creasing her legislative dependence upon her irritated superior, and in this way 
creating a greater degree of provincial degradation.” 

Mr. Crawford shows that Ireland could not have a legislative constitution in- 
dependent of the Imperial Legislature— 

“* Whilst I am ready to admit the value of that which I have before contended 

for, namely, a system of local legislation by a local legislative body, in conjunc- 
tion with an imperial representation for imperial purposes, I am of opinion that 
the project of restoring to Ireland the Parliament of the constitution of 1783 is 
equally objectionable and impracticable. I deny that it is possible for Ireland 
to possess an independent Parliament in consexion with the British Crown. The 
Parliament of the greater country must control the Crown, and the Parliament | 
of the lesser country must submit, or separate. * * * * 
If the Irish Representatives had been sitting in a separate Parliament, the vote 
which has placed a Tory Ministry in power would have been rejected in that 
Parliament, whilst it would have passed in the British Parliament by an over- 
whelming majority, rendered greater by the absence of the Irish Representa- 
tives. lask, then, could the Queen have retained her late Ministers, in accord- 
ance with the vote of an Irish Parliament, in opposition to that of the Repre- 
sentatives of England, assempled in aseparate Parliament? The most ardent 
Repealer must answer in the negative. 

Separation, tc be attained at all, must be complete ; but conld complete inde 
pendence of England be beneficial to Ireland ‘— 

“T would call upon every Repealer deliberately to consider that question 
which the Repeal of the Union virtually raises, namely, whether Ireland can 
exist as an independent state? whether she can prosperas such? It is plain 
that she cannot exist by her own individual power against a hostile neighbour so 
very close to her and so powerfu! a3 Britain. She must enter into alliance with 
some foreign state ; this scate will be at enmity with Britain ; Ireland will be 
the field on which the attack and defence of the British territory will be con- 
tested ; the powers of Europe will join this warfare. These are certain conse 
quences. Let Repealers consider them, and inquire how the prosperity of 
their country is to spring out of such a chaos of evil.” 

In a second section Mr. Crawford begins his endeavours to prove that Eng- 
land has never had a fair trial ; observing, that the act of Emancipation was 
granted as the closing link of the bond of union, but that no sooner was it 
granted than Repeal of the Union was demanded, before England had created 
any new grievance by legislative enactment. This was considered to be a 
breach of faith; an ill feeling was created between England and Ireland ; and 
Mr. O'Connell himself lost influence in the House of Commons. Mr. Craw- 
ford then enters upon a long retrospect of Mr. O’Connell’s public conduct, and 
traces the unsteadiness of aim which has characterized his agitation down tothe 
very last; when in one day, lately, he announced that the Repeal Association 
was to petition for incompatible objects, Repeal of the Union and an increased 
representation in the Imperial Parliament. The agitation of Repeal had forced 
the best friends of the nghts of the people, especially in the North of Ireland, 
| either to withdraw from public affairs, or to coalesce with the Consevative par 
ty ; and it checked landlords in giving leases, lest they should qualify Repeal 

voters. Union with the friends of liberty throughout Britain could alone secure 
to Ireland the relief of freedom. Mr. Crawford concludes with the hope, that 
if Mr. O'Connell cannot controvert his arguments, ‘he will be induced to desist 
from so injurious a course, and to apply his talents and vast influence over a 
confiding people to more beneficial objects.” 





Defection has openly commenced among Mr. O'Connell's Repealers : one of 
the most active, Mr. Thomas O’Brien—* who,” to quote his own worda, * took 
no unhonoured part in the agitation of Repeal, and won some flattering tributes 
from its great advocate,”’ has succumbed to Mr. Sharinan Crawford's reason- 
ing, and signified his secession in a letter to Mr. Ray, the Secretary of the Re- 
peal Association. He begins with a quotation from Burke, declaring separation 
ruinous to both Great Britain and Ireland—‘the sentiment of the greatest 
thinker, without question, Ireland ever produced.”” He proceeds— 

“Two letters of Mr. Sharman Crawford upon the subject of Repeal have 
now appeared. The impracticability of repeal—if practicable, the evil results 
| that would ensue from it—formed the great basis of his first letter. The leader 
| of Repeal has attempted to reply to that letter— 

“ Sepe bilem, sepe jocum, movet.’ 
Although that reply pleased the unclad auditors of the Exchange, I venture to 
assert it did not satisfy the acute mind of the speaker himself; certain I om, 
at least, it has not pleased the thinking portiun of the public. It now becomes 
the duty of every man exercising his reason, and entitled to doso—the slave of 
no faction or of no man—boldly to come forward and sever himself from your 
body.” 

‘Suppose for an instant the Repeal carried, what class of men would occupy 
the Irish House of Commons? ‘The men of property, the bitter opponents of 
the measure, could not expect to be preferred to its warm advocates: the Ex- 
change would adjourn to College Green with this fatal accompaniment—the in- 
fluence of the only manfof responsibility among them would have ceased.” 

Mr. O'Brien's retrospective condemnation of acts in which he shared grows 
amusingly bitter— “ 

‘A member of every association Mr. O'Connell ever formed, (tristis et luc- 
tuosa successio—barren and unproductive with the exception of one,) I feel, 
with Sharman Crawford, it is time to sigh for peace : it is time to shake the aged 
priest by the arm, and tell him, while he has been sacrificing at the unhallowed 
shrine of ambition, the temple has become al! but deserted. Thousands sighed 
for this peace, the immediate followers of O'Connell, but they know not how 
to procure it. They would fain see the olive of peace growing upon the burn- 
ing and scattered Java thrown up in the angry and unhallowed struggle of forty 
years’ duration. They will procure this peace by following my example—not 
by running into private and villifying O’Connell, as I have heard them—not by 
hinting his popularity is upon the decline, and sighing for a little rest. They 
will not gain peace now by these means. By separating from him, in the same | 
open, honourable way they joined him, they will awake Mr. O'Connell to his 

proper conditiun, by telling him he has embraced, in the last stages of his poli- 
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what place so hallowed, should awe him! Paul, from the oppressive strengtht. 
of truth, used to make Feliz tremble upon his throne, as well as the lowly beg- 
gar.” 














——— 
(ANOTHER FRIGHTFUL CONFLAGRATION IN ST. JOHN! 
From the St. John Observer of Nov. 16. 


Again has our devoted City been visited by calamity, in one of its most awful 
and des*zuctive forms. The impetuous and overwhelmiag element, FIRE, has 
once more, and for the fourth time in less than five years, (exclusive of the 
Portland Fire,) laid a large portion of the most important and heavily-stocked 
business part of our fated city in ruins ; destroyed an immense amount of the 
winter stocks of provisious and merchandize; and thereby serious! impeded 
the career of our mercantile prosperity, and aided other late untoward events,in 
depressing the general interest of the community, as well as injuring many of 
our industrious merchants, and the prospects of the operative classes. Between 
10 and 11 o'clock last evening, the appalling cry of ‘‘ Fire!” resounded through 
our streets; and the fatal cause of alarm was found to proceed from one of the 
stores, nearest the lower end of the South Market Wharf; thcugh the precise 
spot where the fire originated, and its cause, are as yet involved in mystery. 
The devouring flames spread with indescribable rapidity ; the wind being 
fresh, at South West, and the stores and Warehouses filled with combus- 
tible guods and materials, the conflagration swiftly spread along the whole 
line of the South Market Wharf, crossing Ward Street, and taking the greater 
part of that street on both sides ; the immense lines of stores belonging to 
Messrs. Gilbert and Tilton, rapidly extended the fire from Ward Street to 
Water Street, and the few brick buildings in the route being thus assailed on 
both sides, by the raging flames of the wooden ranges, could not withstand the 
tremendous heat and volumes of fire, which penetrated the roofs, and thus in- 
volved them in the common fate. The fine new brick buildings of Messrs. W. 
Jarvis, Tisdale, Smith, Ray, and Disbrow, nearly all built within the last four 
years, were utterly destroyed. In Water Street, the fire was providentially 
prevented spreading southerly, on the western side,by pulling down a small shed, 
used as an iron-store and cooper’s shop, on the Hendricks’ property, although 
the corner house beyond caught fire, and was saved with the greatest difficulty, 
as were also the connecting building onthe line to Ward Street; while on the 
eastern side, he high range of Sands’s brick buildings stayed the southern pro- 
gress of the flames ; although the brick house and store occupied by Messrs. 
M’Avity & Co., was gutted, owing to its lowness, which caused the roof to 
ignite from the intense heat opposite. From this building the devouring ele- 
ment continued its progress round the corner, taking the whole of the buildings 
on the South side of the Market Square, and extending thence round into Prince 
William Street, where all the buildings from the corner to the Brick Store of 
Messrs. Parks & Hegan, (which proved an effectual barrier in that quarter, ) 
were consumed. By dint of the utmost exertions, the flames were prevented 
from crossing this street ; although the opposite houses frequently ignited, and 
were much damaged; and one or two houses in King Sireet also caught fire, 
though its progress was successfully stayed. But to crown the calamities of 
this awful night, the immense New Market House, which was so recently erect- 
ed of brick and stone, at an expense to the city of £10,000, ignited on the 
roof and by the window frames ; and in spite of all the exertions that could be 
made, by the force spared from the wide-spread scene of conflagration around, 
the whole vast building, above the basement, was utterly destroyed; and now 
presents but a frightful scene of wreck and ruin ; a great portion even of the walls 
being levelled with the ground. The bonded Warehouses, however, in the 
basement, though greatly injured, were not destroyed; and much of their 
valuable contents will be saved. This building also contained, besides the 
Butcher's and Country Markets, all the official departments of the Corporation, 
[Offices of the Mayor, County Register, Common Clerk, and Chamberlain ; 
Police office, Emigrant office, Chubb’s News Room, and the Exchange Room. ] 
and although the County Records (excepting one book,) were saved, yet we be- 
lieve those of the Mayor, Chamberlain and Common Clerk's Office are mostly 
destroyed. Toadd to the awful calamity, also, vast quantities of merchandize 
were hastily deposited in this building, from the burning stores, under a full con- 
fidence in itssafety ; and these, which might otherwise have been secured, were 
all consumed !—The amount of property destroyed by this fatal night’s terrible 
catastrophe must be enormous, as most of what was got out of the buildings 
was afterwards burnt; but at present it is impossible to calculate the extent. 
Weare happy to say, that we have heard of no personal accidents; but the 
frequent and extensive losses by fire, sustained by our ill-fated city must great- 
ly retard the prosperity of our community; and call for commiseration and 
considerate forbearance on the part of those with whom we are commercially 
connected. 

[[n this frightful conflagration nearly forty houses have been destroyed, among 
others the Brick Market house ; the greater number of these houses were of 
wood, but there were several valuable edifices of Brick. } 

Several Wood Boats and ether small craft in the Market Slip were considera- 
bly injured ; but the tide being high they were svon hauled out. 

We have heard it suggested that the total loss by this calamity will reach to 
about £100,000. 

Great praise is due to the Fire Companies and Military for their indefatigable 
exertion on the occasion. 

As usual, the Printers have again suffered severely ; the offices of the New 
Bronswicker, and British American, Mr. Shives, and the proposed new paper, 
(the Mirror) were destroyed ; though we understand they all saved the chief 
part of their materials, except the British American, which were wholly con- 
sumed.—The offices of our contemporaries of the Courier, Chronicle, Herald 
and News, and Mr. Avery’s, being all in imminent danger, their materials were 
removed: some of them, we learn, sustained much damage in the confusion. 
Our office only, not being in the immediate district, was this tame out of 
danger. 

The flakes of fire were carried to a great distance, and had it not been for 
timely showers during the night, the danger to distant buildings would have 
been much greater. 

a 

Ascent of the Yungfrau by Professors Agassiz and Forbes, §c —An erro- 
neous account of this ascent has already appeared in some English papers. 
The accuracy of the following account may be relied upon :—The party con- 
sisted of aix travellers and seven guides. Out of the party which started, four of 
the travellers, comprising Professor Agassiz of Neufchatel, Professor Forbes 
of Edinburgh, M. Chatelier of Nantes, and M. de Lapre of Neufchatel, and 
also four of the guides, reached the top. They left the Grimsel, a house of re- 
fuge among the snow, on August 27, and crossed the vast mass of glacier be- 
tween the Oberland and the Vallais, crossed the upper glacier of the Aar, and 
over an icy summit 11,000 feet high. Descending with much labour for about 
five hours the glacier of Viesch, they reached the chalet on the glacier 
of Aletsch, where they passed the night. This glacier they crossed 
early on the 28th, being all tied together by ropes, and passing some 
of the crevices of unknown depth, and too wide to leap, upon a ladder 
laid across. Some of them were very dangerous, from their coverings of 
soft snow, which concealed them; and from the edge of one they hed 
to mount a wall of snow, to which they clung by digging their feet 
into it This was soon succeeded by a slope of smooth hard ice the 
greater part of an angle of 45 degrees, and about 800 feet high, with preci- 
pices of immense height, descending to Grindelwald and the Roth-Thal on 
either side. To this they mounted by cutting with a hatchet a place for each 
footstep as they ascended, which required above two hours. From the top of 
this an inclined plane led them to the summit, which was a point from which 
they cut off the snow to enable each in succession to stand upon it. They 
reached it at 4 p. m., a height of 13,763 English feet. The view was partially 
clear, and very magnificent, intersected by clouds rising from the valley, and 
some of them above 12,000 feet in height. The thermometer stood at 25 de- 
drees Fahrenheit. They placed a flag on the top, and descended backwards by 
the icy stair they had cut, crossing the glacier 0y moonlight, and again reaching 
the chalet at half-past eleven, after a walk of nearly eighteen hours. In 1812 
two guides reached the summit, and in 1828 two Grindelwald peasants; but 
until the present ascent, no traveller has ever attained its inaccessible peak, 
which obtained for it the name of the ¥ ungfrau or Virgin Alp.—Caledonian 
Mercury. 

, bie daleiaiall “Ip Guards and at ’em!”—The authenticity of the 

The Duke's version of “ Up on:—The Duke of Wellington recently ho- 


following anecdute may be relied 
° ‘ hed of living sculptors by sitting to him for 


noured one of the most distinguls 


his bust. The artist, wishing to observe the full play of the Duke's features, 
t st, wishing J 

engaged him in conversation on the best attitude for the figure on which he was 
~ to represent his grace at the 


at work, and suggested, that, if it could be made nt his : 
uttered the words, “* Up, Guards, and at ’em !” at Waterloo, 


moment when he hable valeed 
the statue would be more popular at the present day, aud be more highly valuec 
by antiquity. The Duke laughed very good humouredly at this observation, and 
sai «Ah. the old story! People will invent words for me Poets will write, 


and painters wll paint, and T suppose we must give them some license : but 





tical life, a chimera—an index of a weakened mind or a depraved disposition— 
they will arouse him to himself. Why, if he speaks the truth, does he swamp 
it among the nobles of the land, and present it a rich hope to the ignoble and the 


squalid? * * * If the man speaks the truth, what audience so refined, | he most in 


really I don't know what [ said. I saw that the moment for action was come, 
and I gave the command forattack, I suppose the words were brief and homely 
enough. for they ran through the ranks and were obey¢ don the instant. I _" 
ver saw sharper ¥ rk. But astotheexact words I used at sucha apeee 
am sure I don't ollect them, aud I very much doubt whether any one else 
can We have « sreful to retain the exact expressions employed by the 
iliustrious duke On the asion, as the moment to which they refer 1s one of 
tant and interesting in the whole range of history.—Brilanma. 
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By the Caledonia steam ship to Halifax and Boston, we have our files to the 
4th inst., inclusive. We were enabled in our last to make 4 hasty summary from 
them in a second edition, but deem it proper to give the news again in extenso 
in this day’s columns. 

A great calamity has taken place in the destruction of a part of that 
ancient edifice ‘‘ The Tower of London,” by fire ; the particulars we have given 
elsewhere. It is remarkable that this conflagration is attributable to the same 
cause which produced that of the Houses of Parliament, namely the flues of 
the stoves, and it is to be feared that a very culpable negligence must have cha- 
racterised the conduct of those who had such mattersincharge. The pecuniary 
loss, although a great one, is as nothing compared with that which is sustained 
in a public point of view, by the destruction of a capacious armoury with its 
contents, public offices with many of their valuable and important documents, a 
fortress and a state prison in both cases of great national importance ; and though 
last, not least, a venerable monument of antiquity, on which both citizens and 
strangers loved to look, and which in itself contained a striking history of the 
country in whose metropolis it long so proudly stood. The Tower ef London 
and the public appointments of which the duties were performed within its pre- 
cincts, were not mere relics of the feudal ages, as many hastily suppose ; it is 
therefore beyond a doubt that, with certain modifications, the erections will be 
restored ; although it is not improbable that such places as the Jewel office and 
the Armories may be hereafter established more to the westward. 

The extensive fraud recently attempted by the forgery of Exchequer Bills, 
has thrown the money market into a momentary confusion ; this sort of security, 
which is frequently found highly convenient for temporary investment,is for the 
present thrown quite out of the market, yet we do not perceive that it has had 
any material effect on the funds. The officers of the Treasury are unremitting 
in their endeavours to trace the fraud, and in the meantime they take the most 
speedy methods in their power to relieve the holders of Bills, by giving a stamp 
of approval to all that will bear the test of examination. On Thursday the 
28th ult., it was stated that of £60,000 offered for approval, all had been found 
spurious, and were impounded. 

There was a very unusually high tide in the Thames on Monday, 18th Octo- 
ber, the waters continuing to flow with great rapidity for more than an hour be- 
yond the estimated time ; it has been of a most calamitous nature, affecting 
persons and property from the very mouth of the river up to Richmond, a dia- 
tance of eighty miles, and affecting, also, the lands and property on the Med- 
way upto Chatham. It is somewhat strange that, in these enlightened times, 
that a flood, which may be fairly expected twice a-year, should not be duly 
provided against, and still more, that edifices and moveable property should be 
so rashly and continuously placed where such direful consequences may be con- 
fidently expected. 

Once more, for the present, Spain is tranquil; the attempt at an overturn, 
both in the capital and in the north, turned out a failure, and Espartero is now 
more powerful than ever. The Queen Mother has publicly repudiated any share 
orknowledge of the affair, but this has not stayed the hand of the executioner. 
Don Diego Leon was executed on the 15th ult., at Madrid. General O'Donnell 
escaped and reached Paris, where it is said that he had an immediate interview 
with the Queen Mother ; this would seem to implicate her Majesty with at 
least a knowledge of the revolt, but against her solemn asseveration mere ap- 
pearances ought not to be placed. 

Plots and revolts would seem to be rife just now on the continent of Europe, 
among others Les Braves Belges were about to try their hands in this way, but 
fortunately the concoction exhaled, and it has gone off in fumo. It was in- 
tended to produce a counter-revolution, but the details are so trivial as well as 
so crude, that the matter scarcely deserves a serious remark. A Brussels ac- 
count, however, states that it had its ramifications at Ghent, Antwerp, and 
Liege, and that ‘it might have succeeded if it had broken out in the night, for 
the officers, living in the suburbs, might have been killed before they could get 
to their barracks.’’ The account adds that “ From what transpired, the autho 
rities pretend to have the clue to a vast counter-revolutionary conspiracy, which 
had been contriving for several months.” 

That the influence of the Agitator and of his Repeal question is upon the 
decline is now abundantly evident ; his forces fall off from him, and his argu- 
ments, if such they may be called, are assuming the form of vulgar vitupera- 
tion and angry invective. He called lately for the reasons of Sharman Craw- 
ford against Repeal, and, having got them he replied in a speech remarkable 
only for the virulence of its abuse. The substance of Mr. Crawford's reasons 
we have given to-day in the article headed * Repeal,” together with portions of 
a letter from Mr. O'Brien, another liberal, who admits that he has formerly 
taken “no unhonoured part in the agitation of Repeal ’’ but who now seems to 
have got his eyes opened, and frankly avows the change in his opinions there- 
on. We can readily perceive the turning of the tide in O’Connell’s populari- 
ty, which will probably ebb with a rapidity more than equal to its flow. He 
is now Lord Mayor of Dublin, and may thus retain for a while the huzzas 
of a Dublin mob, but while frank arguments are thus propounded which he 
can neither refute nor evade, it is not morally possi ble for him to retain his po- 
litical importance. 


WHAT ARE THE CAUSES FOR WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE UNITED STATES? 

This question is frequently, and very naturally asked ; but never satisfactorily 
answered, for the simple reason, that there are no real causes existing that can- 
not be easily settled by a frank, friendly, and honourable understanding be- 
tween the two governments. The McLeod affair—now shorn of much of its 
complexity by the liberation of that individual from custody—and its appen 
dage, the destruction of the Caroline ; the Northeastern Boundary question ; 
the Oregon Territory, and the right of search for Slave traders on the Coast of 
Africa, are the main points in controversy. 

As respects the first of these difficulties, there is little to be said that we 
have not set forth on former occasions—viz. that it is a question of international 
law, and must be settled upon the principles of internationallaw. If the Caro- 
line was engaged in an illegal, treasonable, or piratical course—as Mr. Adams 
declares she was—against the lives, property, and Sovereignty of a part of the 
British empire, her destruction was justifiable; if, on the contrary, her objects 
were legitimate and inoffensive, Eugland is bound to make reparation. The 
question then, will turn upon the facts of the case, as they shall be established. 
But it may be said that opinions may differ as to what is international law, 
and what is not ; and Supposing that to be the case in the presen: instance, the 
two nations will be at issue on an abstract point. Supposing this even to 
be the case, the difficulty is not insuperable, for a case of doubt could be with 
propriety referred to a third and friendly power. The last accounts, indeed, 
inform us that France has offered her mediation, and well-informed journals in 
Great Britain, aver that England has no objection to make such a reference. 
The Morning Herald, conservative paper, which is said to speak the sentiments 
to a certain extent, of Lord Aberdeen, the Foreign Secretary of State, has the 
following paragraph. 

‘“* We have reason to believe that if any serious difference should arise be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States of America, relative to the trial of 
McLeod, the northeastern boundary, or any other question pending between 
both countries, our Government has agreed to accept the mediation of France, 
which mediation has been offered as a guarantee of 
the French and English Cabinets.” 

From this it would appear that the question of arbitration has really made 
some progress ; at all events, Louis Philippe has offered his mediation in the 
same way that William the Fourth proffered his, between France and the 
United States. We rejoice to hear this, and trust that it will be mutually ac- 





peace and good will between 


She Albion. 


cepted. When « question of doubt and difficulty arises between two high spirited 
nations, and that question is submitted to a third party for decision, there can 
be no loss of honour to either of the principals, in submitting to and accepting 
that decision. May we not then hope that the first cause of war is in train for 
adjustment ? 

The Northeastern Boundary Question, in which so many persons entertain 
fears, is to our judgment, the least alarming of all, for the Treaty of Ghent ex- 
pressly provides for the settlement of it by arbitration, if the principals cannot 
agree. It is true that one reference has already been made, which was render- 
ed futile by the pertinacity of the State of Maine; but then it must be admitted 
that the King of Holland did not decide the point submitted to him, for finding 
so much complexity in the case, and the claim of each party so conflicting, his 
Majesty cut the gordian knot by making a compromise, and drawing a new line 
through the most important tract in dispute. 

The whole difficulty cf this case has arisen from the imperfect knowledge of 
the topography of the country, by the negotiators of 1783. In fact the words 
of the treaty, and the geography of the territory are incompatible. This in- 
compatibility may perhaps be remedied by a further survey, and it seems essen- 
tial that another joint survey should be undertaken. When this shall have been 
made by honourable and competent persons—their reports, maps, plans, «&c. re- 
ceived, the two governments, should they still disagree, will be in a condition to 
refer the matter for final arbitrament, taking care that the points submitted be 
clear and distinct ; and binding themselves to abide by the decision. We see 
no difficulty in bringing this long vexed question to a safe and honourable con- 
clusion by this process. At all events, no just cause of war can possibly grow 
out of the case if the border population will remain tranquil, and which there is 
now every appearance of their doing. 

The Oregon Territory is a more doubtful case, but it is not one of urgency 
at the present moment. It is a question of title also. Great Britain lays 
claim to the North West coast including Columbia river by right of discovery 
made by Capt. Vancouver towards the close of the last century. The United 
States claim a prior discovery by a small American vessel trading in those parts 
at that time. Both parties, as is usual in such matters, make out a good case 
for themselves; in fact where was there a disputed title, public or private, in 
which the lawyers or negotiators on both sides did not prove most incontesta- 
bly that their respective employers were the rightful owners? Fortunately in 
private and individual cases the courts of law are open to the claimants, where 
justice is dispensed, and the right of the rightful established and secured ; but 
with nations ithas been usual to appeal to arms, and the strongest of course 
prevailed. But such a mode of settling issues belong to the barbarous ages 
that are passe1; and it would be unworthy of two enlightened countries in 
these enlightened times to resort to such a bloody and immoral remedy. 
What should we think of two individuals who had a piece of land in dispute, 
meeting with sword and pistol and fighting for possession? Would they not 
be regarded as a couple of blood-thirsty ruffians whom the police would imme- 
diately apprehend and commit to prison? And if one, in the affray, killed the 
other would he not be tried as a murderer, and perhaps executed asa common 
felon? What difference is there then between two nations and two individuals 
in such acase? Is not the act of violence as iniquitous in the one as the 
And in the eye of the Supreme being is the culpability less? Cer- 
tainly not, and as the King of the French has offered his frier.dly mediation, let 
this matter be referred to him also, and thus avert the frightful catastrophe of 
two nations of common lineage, language, and religion, meeting in deadly 
feud to shed each other’s blood. 

With the transactions on the coast of Africa we are not so familiar, as the 
recent correspondence on that subject has not been published. It is certain 
however, that the Slave Trade is piracy by the laws of the United States ; it is 
certain, also, that the traffic is carried on to a great extent under the American 
flag in defiance of these laws. It is the apprehension of these vessels by Bri- 
tish cruizers, whose activity and zeal does sometimes outrun their discretion, 
that has produced the remonstrances. But it has been shewn by the letters 
which passed between Mr. Stevenson and Lord Palmerston, that the British 
government were ever ready to yield prompt reparation in allcases complained 
of. The message of the President, which will shortly appear. will throw light 
on this subject. There is nothing, however, that need alarm us, for nothing ex- 
ists in relation to this question that cannot be regulated by friendly negociation, 
and good will. 

Having gone over these various points of the controversy, and briefly touched 
on their more important features, we have no hesitation in saying, that no real 
cause exists for war between Great Britain and the United States. 
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It is gratifying to perceive the rational and forcible arguments adopted by 
the venerable John Q. Adams on the question of hostilities between Great Bri- 
tain and China. Ina recent lecture given by that gentleman before the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, he ably defended the principle on which England 
supports the dispute ; he rids it entirely of the imputation that this is a war for 
the mere purpose of forcing the sale of opium, and looks upon it as simply a 
vindication of national rights and honours, and a protection of British residents 
whose interests have been despotically trampled upon. A veteran in legisla- 
tion and politics, a man of literature, science, and enlarged information, such 
sentiments coming from the mouth of John Q. Adams, cannot but be gratify- 
ing to every impartial ear. 

DR. LARDNER’S SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 

The celebrity of Dr. Lardner in the department of the popular Science is 
well known. That gentleman has recently commenced a course of them in 
this city, and we propoae to give a summary of the doctrines laid down by him 
as extensively as our limits will permit : feeling confident that the considera- 
tion of Physics will, in his hands, be entered upon according to just princi- 
ples. The learned Dr. has commenced with astronomy, and, in the fullness of 
his own knowledge on that subject, we confess we think he committed a mia- 
take, in giving a mixed audience credit for more preliminary information than 
they really possessed, aud by plunging at once in medias res, when he ought to 
have cleared the frontiers. This being premised the rest was of a highly sa- 
tisfactory nature. 

Dr. Lardner is evidently and openly opposed tothe ductrine of materialism. 
He commenced hie first lecture by shewing the difference between the “ Ge- 
neral Arrangements of Matter’’—or, internal properties of matter—and the 
“* Special Arrangements of Matter ;”’ and he pointed out how certain and inva- 
riable effects might be predicated of the operations of the former, whilst of the 
latter all was the result of a directing high intelligence, whose laws re- 
quired investigation and whose operations were those of consummate wisdom. 

In proof of his principle, Dr. Lardner showed many “special” arrangements 
of which matter is capable, not one of which would have permitted the exist- 
ence and subsistence of man and such living creatures as inhabit our globe, 
and yet that the very arrangement had been completed that consists best with 
the happiness and comfort of both. A fortuitous concourse of atoms could ne- 
ver have done this ; the agglomeration and conglomeration of chaotic particles 
could never have arranged themselves into the beautiful harmony which we see 
pervading the whole universe. 

From this branch of his subject the Doctor went into certain considerations 
of the Solar system, and he dwelt at considerable length upon the geometrical 
progression of the distances at which the several planets have their orbits round 
the eun. More particularly he noticed the fact, first observed by Kepler, 
that in the general scale of planetary existences there was one hiatus; and 
that, according to order, there was or ought to be a planet between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. He then adduced the discovery of the four Asteroids, 
between thirty and forty years ago, in the very position in space at which Kep- 
ler believed a planet ought to be found. He gave good reasons for supposing 
that these asteroids were portions of a planet, other portions of which might 
yet be discovered, and assigned the probable cause of its being so broken up. 








Thus ended the first lecture. 
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The Doctor's second lecture, which was given on Wednesday evening last, 
was intended as a discussion of the question as to “ the inhabitation of the Pla- 
nets,” but the matter delivered, although highly valuable in itself, was in so ex- 
cursive a style that very little of the main question was resolved. The points 
taken up were chiefly the positive and relative gravities of the bodies compos- 
ing the Solar System, and their consequent capability to attract and retain loco- 
motive bodies on their surface. He shewed the manner by which Cavendish 
weighed the earth, which wes in fact but an individual application of the general 
truth that planets suspended in front of precipices are attracted sideways as well 
as downwards, and that in proportion to the bulk and gravity of the antagonist 
powers. The lecturer then demonstrated by an easy process the mode of mea- 
suring the distance of the sun or of any planet from the earth, and from that 
and their times of their revolutions in orbit demonstrated their several gravities. 

Thus far it will be seen that little has been done towards the establishment of 
the hypothesis that the other planets of our system are inhabited. That they 
are so, by being organised in a manner suitable to the places of their abode, we 
have not the slightest doubt, neither have we any difficulty in the belief of in- 
habitants or the surface of the opaque part of the sun’s orb. But Dr. Lardner 
has not yet commenced the consideration of the analogies by which he would 
establish the fact. All he has yet said is preliminary, highly important at the 
beginning of the discussion, but not educing a positive conclusion. Hitherto, 
likewise, he has only considered the earth and the inferior planets. Those 
without our own orbit are as yet almost untouched, and there are several points 
relative to their diurnal rotation which may militate against the harmony of his 
system, unless they be carefully managed. The arguments thus far given prove 
incontrovertably that which we knew practically, namely, that the earth and all 
its laws are admirably adapted for the living creatures upon it, and vice versa. 
Perhaps the Doctor means it to be inferred that from the fitness of things which 
we behold, demonstrate, and experience, on this our planet, analogy ‘vill be 
found for a similar fitness of things, the result of the same Divine wisdom and 
goodness. We acquiesce in this last, but if this be the lecturer's intention we 
must say that he has jumped at his conclusions too fast to be readily followed 
by the generality of his hearers. 

Dr. Lardner’s next lecture will treat of the Stellar System, and particularly of 
the nebulous discoveries which have been made within the last forty years or so. 
As this part of his discourses will be illustrated by a large transparent stellar 
map occupying about 3000 square feet, and the Clinton Hall being too small in 
dimension for a full display of that map, he has taken the theatre at Niblo’s Gar- 
den for his remaining discourses, and the next lecture will be delivered there on 
Monday evening ensuing. 

Files of Texan papers to the 13th inst., have been received, containing the 
message of President Lamar to Congress. His Excellency advises hoatilities 
agaist Mexico as he judges the arrangement of the question with that republic 
to be impracticable. He has made arrangements with Yucatan for a mutual 
co-operation, and will chiefly use naval power. The President describes the re- 
sults of the Santa Fé expedition as brilliant and prosperous. 


We have the melancholy duty to give account of another dreadful fire which 
has taken place at St. John, New Brunswick. This is now the fourth time that 
this unfortunate city has suffered by the devouring element of fire, and each 
time to a lamentable extent. The particulars wil! be found in our co- 
lumns ; and whilst we express our regret for the awful disaster and our sincere 
commiseration with the sufferers, we may adda rejoicing that the law will re- 
quire the erection of Brick buildings on the site of those now destroyed, which 
will materially tend to diminish the fears of future repetitions of such a mis- 
fortune. 

The gentlemen from Yorkshire, and other English gentlemen purpose to give 
a splendid dinner to Lord Morpeth, at the City Hotel, on Monday next. 

New Books.—Messrs. Lea and Blanchard of Philadelphia have just published 
“Tales and Souvenirs of a residence in Europe,” by a lady of Virginia. The 
above is full of interest, containing a “ Tale of our Ancestors,” ‘ Fragments 
of a Journal,” the “ Soldier's Bride” and ‘The Valley of Goldeau :” in ad- 
dition to which is appended a beautiful descriptive ballad. 

We also recommend to the reading world, a work styled, “ A Book without 
a name,” by Sir T. Charles and Lady Morgan,—to be had at Wiley and Put- 
nam’s, 161 Broadway, New York. 

Music.—We have received from Mr. Hewit, 137 Broadway, the ballad of the 
“ Rover's Bride,” poetry by Thos. Haynes Bayly, Esq., music by Alex. Lee. 
Also, a very touching ballad of * Gertrude,” as sung by Mrs. Wood, music ar- 
ranged by the Hon. Lady B., descriptive of the marriage, voyage, and death by 
shipwreck, of the young and beautiful Lady Gertrude. The above is for sale 
by Messrs. Hewitt & Jaques, 239 Broadway. 

We are indebted also to ©. G. Christman, 404 Pearl Street, for “‘ The French 
Boquet,” consisting of the celebrated National Airs, ‘‘ La Parisienne,” “The 
Fall of Paris,” and “The Marseilles Hymn,” arranged for the Piano Forte, 
and dedicated to Miss E. Parrish Massey, of Philadelphia, by Miss Augusta 
Browne, professor of the theory and practice of music, New York. 

We have received a splendid Lithograph of the “ Presentation of a newly 
elected Chief of the Huron Tribe, Canada”—dedicated, by special permission, 
to her Majesty, Adelaide, the Queen Dowager, by H. D. Thielcke. 

The above is an admirable specimen of Art, and would make a desirable ad- 
dition to the ornaments of the Drawing-room. 

One of the latest curiosities we have seen was left at our office the other day! 
It is a large sheet of Plate paper containing the Lord’s Prayer written in fifty 
three different languages. We recommend it to the Public as 4 literary curio- 
sity and to the Linguist as a reference decidedly worthy of a place in his libra- 
ry. Forsale, by the Agent at 65 Barclay street, New York. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We feel gratified in being able to announce to our readers, that the following 
Plates will be presented to them with all the dispatch that can be used with due 
regard to the execution. 

PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 

VIEW OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

VIEW OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 

Of these the portraitof Wasurinoron is now in very forward preparation ; it 
will be produced from the burin of the very excellent artist who engraved the 
portrait of The Duke of Wellington, already given, and the subject is taken 
from one of the most admired and approved likenesses of the illustrious original. 
We confidently expect to have it ready for publication by the latter part of 
January next, and it will be followed by the other subjects with all possible ce- 
lerity. 

The Plates heretofore issued, and which have continually exhibited progres- 
sive improvement in delicacy of execution, will be sufficient warrant for all that 
shall succeed, and we need scarcely add that we are as desirous to produce ex- 
cellence in the graphic as in the literary portion of the journal. 

It is and has been always a matter of great solicitude with us not only to se- 
ject subjects of great and general interest, but also to have them executed in a 
manner worthy the attention of connoisseurs in art, and we think it is not arro- 
gating too much to say thatthe Plates of The Albion are in themselves well 
worth the subscription price of the journal. 








| ay oe pte nae English Lady, possessing a very liberal Education, and having 
had considerable experience in Teaching, will be disengaged early in the coming, 
year. She is desirous to find a residence in a respectable and pious family, where the 
iocation is healthy, in one of the middle States. She can o er the highest testimo- 
nials as to character and qualifications,from some of the first Literary Gentlemen in the 
United States. To avoid unnecessary enapale and inquiry, the advertiser 
takes the present opportunity to state that in addition to the usual branches of English 
Education she undertakes to teach the French Language, which she speaks fluently ; 


Drawing, in Crayon, Pencil, and Painting. The Terms are $500 for the scholastic year 
of tenmonths. Address, if by letter (Post Paid) to P. P. P., lower Post Office, N. Y 
which will meet immediate attention nov27°3t* 





THE CARCANET—A Musical Annual forthe year 1542. Edited, Arranged, and 
Prepared by SIGNOR DE BEGNIS, will be published on Wednesday, Ist Decem- 
ber next. 

This splendid Compilation will contain Twenty pieces of Music, nearly all of which 
are from the Original Manuscripts of the most distinguished Italian and German Com- 
posers —consisting of Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., with Italian and English words, the 
Music especially adapted for Amateur voices. Also, fac simile Compositions of Haydn, 
Paganini, and Ole Bull. Copper Plate Engravings ; an elegant New Title Page ; and 
upwards of Sixty Autographs of the most Eminent Characters to the Musical and Dra- 

tic World. 
mThis Annual will be bound in elegant style, and will form one of the most ‘ re- 
cherche” New Year Souvenirs of the coming season. ‘ 

N. B. The Subscription List, at $6 per copy, will be open at Signor De Begnis’ resi- 
dence, No. 341 Broadway, until the First Day of December next, theday of publica- 








ti n—after which the price will be $7 per copy. nov37 
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PARTIAL DESTRUCTION OF THE TOWER OF 
LONDON. 

On Saturday night, Oct. 36th, a large portion of the Tower of London was 
destroyed by fire. ‘The mode of the first discovery is uncertain, but the follow- 
ing appears to be the most probable account. At about twenty-five minutes af- 
ter ten o’clock, one of the sentinels on duty at the Royal Mint observed a light 
in the Round or Bowyer Tower. Thinking this was not right, he called the 

rter of the Royal Mint Lodge out to look at it, saying at the time that a light 
in that tower was most unusual. The porter replied, that he had often seen it, 
and again went into his lodge. A few minutes after, a shout was raised by Ed- 
wards, a Sergeant of the Fusileer Guards, on Tower Hill, to alarm the sentry 
on the batteries facing Postern Row. The alarm was quickly communicated to 
others within the Tower, the bugles were sounded, and the garrison and the offi- 
cer incommand (Major Elrington, Colonel Gurwood, the Governor, having gone 
into the country) speedily turned out. The alarm spread abroad, and ina very 
short time engines began to arrive from all quarters, with Mr. Braidwood, the 
Superintendent of the Fire Brigade. A regiment of Scotch Fusileer Guards, 
three hundred men from the Coldstream Guards, and the same number from the 
Grenadier Guards, in addition to the company of Artillery stationed at the Tow- 
er, were in attendance ; and they were assisted by detachments from the various 
Metropolitan Police divisions, as well as by a strong body of the City Police. 
Multitudes of people were assembled on Tower Hill, and besieged the gates of 
the Tower in endeavouring to obtain admission with the military. Women who 
had relations within the gates were seen struggling and screaming for entrance. 
When some of the firemen arrived at the entrance next Thames Street, they 
found the gates closed, and the sentry upon duty refused to admit them; upon 
which Mackay, a fireman, declared that he would cause the gates tobe burst 
open; when the sentry replied,that the first man who dared to make the attempt 
he would run through with his bayonet ; his orders were not to open the gates, 
and until those instructions were rescinded he dared not open them. At length, 
after the engineshad been detained several minutes, an ordercame to admit 
them. By that time the flames had attained an alarming ascendancy. Great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining water, from its being low-tide, and the 
ditch empty ; and it wasnot until a steam-engine and hose had been conveyed 
to the water’s edge, that any quantity could be procured. The whole of the in- 
ner square is one subterranean tank, for the express purpose of providing water 
against a contingency of this nature; but on the plugs being taken up, the 
tanks were found dry, andall hope of obtaining the supply from that source 
was at an end. Atabovt one o'clock, the flames extended to nearly the whole 
length of the Grand Armoury. The conflagration presented a very magnificent 
appearance, and the fire might have been seen many miles distant. A number 
of Fusileer Guards had been some time employed in forcing a breach between 
the line of houses adjoining the Western end of the Armoury, with the hope 
of staying the further progress of the flames ; but the roof of the latter build- 
ing having now given way, they were ordered to desist. Great fears were 
entertained lest the flames should reach the White Tower, in which a large 
quantity of ammunition was lodged. Part of the powder was removed to the 
lower magazine, and the remainder was flung into the moat. In the grand Ar- 
moury, which is stated to have been the largest room in Europe, were deposited 
280,000 stand of arms; besi!es a vast quantity of military carriages, bombs, 
and spoils of war captured by our troops in various parts of the world. The 
flames having once penetrated this hall, no hope existed that any portion of it 
would be saved ; and the exertions of the firemen were confined to keeping 
the surrounding buildings as cool as possible, by playing all the water they 
could obtain upon them. At this time great apprehensions were entertained 
for the safety of the Crown jewels deposited in the Regalia-office, which close- 
ly adjoins the eastern extremity of the grand Armoury ; and the Yeomen of the 
Guart, under the direction of the Captain, were deputed to undertake their re- 
moval. This service was promptly performed without accident ; and the whole 
of the valuables, including the model of the White Tower, were consigned to 
the care of the Governor, and placed in a fire-proof vault beneath his residence. 
The heat from the burning pile had now become so excessive that the firemen 
could no longer act in the centre square, and it was quite impossible to attempt 
to save any portion of the arms and stores contained in the grand storehouse. 
At about five u’clock, the fire was much subdued ; but the ruins continued 
burning the whole of Sunday, Monday, and yesterday ; the flames bursting out 
afresh more thanonce. Richard Wivell, one of the firemen of the Brigade es- 
tablishment, was killed by the fall of a mass of stone from the top of a wall, 
under which he was holding a hose. Another of the firemen was severely in- 
jured, but it is hoped that he may recover. 

The origin of the fire is uncertain. It broke out in the Inspection-room, in 
the Table Tower, underthe room in which Clarence was murdered : and it is 
generally supposed to have been caused by the overheating of flues ; but some 
accounts speak of a candle having been left burning by a careless workman. 
An inquiry into the matter is proceeding in the Ordnance Office. The extent 
of the loss is equally uncertain. The buildings destroyed were the Armoury, 
the Table Tower or Bowyer Tower, with two stores on each side of it, and the 
Butler's er. The following description of the property destroyed in the 
Great Armoury is given in the daily papers— 

“The principal portions were trophies of British valour, many of great an- 
tiquilte and the whole forming a splendid and highly-interesting collection. 

“The Armoury, said to have been the largest in Europe, was three hundred 
and forty-five feet in length, and was formerly used as a storehouse for the Ar- 
tillery train, urtil the stores were removed to Woolwich. A considerable num- 
ber of chests filled with arms ready for any emergency were in a portion of the 
room which was portioned off ; and in the other part a variety of arms were 
arranged in fanciful and elegant devices. 

“At the entrance, were two brass 24-pounders, mounted on field-carriages, 
cast at Woolwich from cannon taken at Cherbourg in 1758; these were ela- 
borately chased and highly ornamented. On the left hand of the entrance, was 
a row of guns, arranged in historical order, showing the various improvements 
in the manufacture of cannon. One piece was of wrought iron, and manufac- 
tured in the time of Henry the Fifth, A.D. 1422; another of wrought iron, in 
the time of Edward the Fourth, 1461; a brass 36 pounder, thirteen feet in 

length, Henry the Seventh, A,D. 1456; a 12 pounder, brass, thirteen feet four 
inches long, formerly belonging to Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, 
A.D. 1509; alarge brass 68 pounder, in weight nearly five tons and a half, 
inscribed with the date 1542, and said to be one of the lower-deck guns of the 
celebrated ‘ Great Harry ;’ a brass 1 1-4-pounder, made flat, having three bores 
and receptacles for the chambers where the charge was fired; a brass 4-poun- 
der of octagon form; and a brass cannon, having seven bores, all of the time 
of Henry the Eighth; a brass 20-pounder, Edward the Sixth, A.D. 1548; a 
brass 2-pounder, taken from the Dutch in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1581 ; 
a 3-pounder, aa brass chamber-gun, manufactured inthe same reign; a cu- 
rious brass inortar, bore seven inches and a half, James the First, A.D. 1610; 
a beautifully-ornamented cannon, manufactured expressly for the son of James 
the First (Henry Prince of Wales) in 1608; and also a handeome brass 22- 
pounder, of English manufacture, made for Charles Prince of Wales in 162 
a beautifully wrought 5-pounder, Charles the Second, A.D. 1676; a brass 5 
pounder, having three bores, and taken at the battle of Ramillies in the reign of 
Queen Anne; a beautifully-ornamented brass 27 pounder, taken at Cherbourg, 
in 1758 ; a light brass 24-pounder, George the Second, A.D. 1748 ; asplendid 
42-pounder, made of fine brass, in length sixteen feet, brought from Java in 
1811. There was an inscription on it in the Persian language, which was 
translated by the Earl of Munsteras follows—‘ The work of the Sultan Rana- 
fa Achmet Medigem-ed-Deen, of the country of Palembang the Sacred, on 
which be peace; 1183 of the Hegira’ (A.D. 1769 ) 

“To the right of the entrance, was a range of brass and iron guns, mortars, 
&c., the greater portion of which had been connected with some of the most 
eventful periods of British history ; they were of the following description. A 
32-pounder, made of iron, in its original carriage, and a brass 24-pounder, reco- 
vered from the wreck of the Royal George in the year 1834, having been under 
water fifty-two years ; a 7-pounder brass cannon from Malta, in length seventeen 
feet four inches; a singular brass gun, of the reign of Charles the Second ; 
two elegant brass 24-pounders ; onthe breach some lions’ skins are very finely 
carved, and also the effigy of St. Barbara; they were taken from the walls of 
Vigo by the army under the command of Lord Cobham in 1704; two beautiful 
brass lichornes, 15-pounders, manufactured at St. Petersburg, and dated re- 
spectively 1783 and 1789, taken from a Turkish frigate; two splendid 1- 
pounder brass guns, elaborately ornamented and mounted on elegant carriages, 
presented by the Earl of Leicester to the young Duke of Gloucester, son of 
Queen Anne, who died in his youth, in the year 1700; two brass mortars, each 
weighing 2,840 pounds, taken at Cherbourg in 1758 ; a brass mortar, capable 
of throwing nine shells at once, from which the balloons were thrown at the 
celebrated display of fireworks in 1748; and a beautiful specimen of cast- 

ing, consisting of ten small brass cannon, on carriages: they were presented 
by the brass-founders of London to Charles the Second, when that monarch 
was only nine years of age, for the avowed purpose of aiding his studies in the 
art of war. 

“On a raised platform stood the drum-major's chariot, with the kettle-drums 
fixed. This was used on state occasions, or when the train was on the march 
It was then drawn by six horses. Beneath, placed in a recess, was a grate for 
heating shot, and also a singular chevaux de frise, made at Lyons, and intended 
for the defence of a narrow pass or breach. One of the wooden guns, called 
* Policy,’ which were used as a ruse de guerre by Charles Brandon Duke of Saf 
folk, at the siege of Boulogne, in 1544, when that nobleman commanded for 
Henry the Eighth. The object was to impress the Governor with a belief that 
the English had plenty of artillery, and the stratagem was eminently successful 


She Albion. 


Tn the small armoury there were arms for upwards of 150,000 men; all new- 
flinted and ready for service. 

“ There were four square columns formed with pikes of the time of Charles 
the Second, of the height of twenty-two feet ; around which pillars were pistols 
entwined in a serpentine direction, and upon the ceiling was a beautifully carved 
and gilt ornament similarly decorated. Under this ceiling King Wil'iam and 
Queen Mary once gave a splendid banquet. Round the whole of the room was 
a cornice formed - drums, pistols, and pieces of armour skilfully and tastefully 
arranged, besides a great variety of ornaments formed on the walls with arms of 
ancient patterns. There were also beautiful.stars, formed of swords and pistols, 
with carved centres. Placed in the midst of some beautiful wood-carvings was 
a musket of splendid workmanship which formerly belonged to the guard of 
Tippoo Saib. There was also a great number of the ancient plug-bayonets, 
which had to be removed from the piece before they could be fired. A variety 
of ancient arms in devices, and the swords of Justice and Mercy used at the co- 
ronation of the Young Pretender in Scotland. Some curious carbines taken 
from the Highlanders in 1715. The arms taken from Sir William Perkins, Char- 
nock, &c., who were concerned in the assassination-plot in 1696. Some ser- 
geants’ halberts, time of William the Third. Scotch broad-swords, time of 
George the Second. Four figures in suits of brass and steel armour, and several 
banners which came from Malta. There was also a quantity of musketoons 
with brass barrels, so arranged as to represent an organ. Indeed, every portion 
of the walls and ceiling was covered with various tasteful designs of stars, 
church-wjndows, gates, &c. formed of innumerable pistols, swords, hangers, 
bayonets, and other small-arms. 

‘* At the conclusion of this grievous catalogue of destruction, it is pleasing to 
be enabled to say that a beautiful piece of work which stood in the centre of 
the room was saved. It consisted of the celebrated brass gun taken from Malta 
by the French in 1798, and sent, with eight banners which hung over the 
same, to the French Directory by Genera! Bonaparte, in La Sensible; from 
which it was recaptured by the Seahorse, Captain Foote. The sword and 
sash which belonged to the late Duke of York were also saved, through the 
intrepidity of Captain Davis; who, however, severely cut his hands by dash 
= “ey through the plate-glass frame in which the sword and sash were en- 
closed.” 

On Sunday afternoon, Lord Hill and several officers and distinguished persuns 
visited the place ; and throughout Sunday and Monday, every point from which 
a view could be obtained was crowded by people anxious to see the smouldering 
ruins ; but the public was excluded from the Tower itself. 

_ The Standard of November 2, supplies more of the latest gossip on the sub- 
ject— 

‘We are given to understand that the loss of arms is far greater than at first 
imagined ; there having been in the Armoury no less than 250,000 stand, of 
which only about 4,000 were saved. 

“The damage sustained at the Map-office has been very great; not so much 
from the fire, as from the destruction caused by the removal of the maps, and 
the hurried manner in which many of them were precipitated, pell-mell, into 
one general heap, so that the destruction was as complete as though they had 
been destroyed by the fire. 

‘“‘A person having the appearance, both in dress and behaviour, of a gentle- 
man, was yesterday afternoon seen to put into his pocket a rather large portion 
of the molten lead which had fallen from the roof of the Armoury intw the ruins. 
He was immediately taken into custody, and conveved before some of the au- 
thorities. He was, however, ultimately discharged ; it being made manifest that 
he had placed himself in his awkward dilemma from the great curiosity which he 
felt to possess a memento of so memorable en event.” 


Suntmtary, 


The monetary circles of London have been lately thrown into conster- 
nation by the discovery of a series of frauds, perpetrated through the medium of 
forged exchequer bills on a scale of gigantic magnitude. Triplicates of exche- 
quer bills have been found to be in circulation to the amount, it is currently as- 
serted, of upwards of 300.0007. Loans were obtained, from time to time, for 
several years past, on these triplicate copies, at exorbitang rates of interest. In 
depositing these spurious issues of exchequer paper, a strict injunction was uni- 
formly given that they should not be put into circulation, but that they should 
be reserved for redemption by the depositors. The greatest possible anxiety 
was also manifested to get back the exact numbers thus deposited. It is said 
that the money obtained as loans upon these triplicates was employed in spe- 
culations in the foreign securities especially in Spanish stock. The Times re- 
marks that the disclosures recently made ‘“‘have brought to mind many cir- 
cumstances in the money market, for months and even for years past, which 
were thought, at the time, mysterious and unaccountable, but which, in the hur- 
ry of business, passed away without further observation.” 

The only party who has hitherto been taken into custody, as being implicated 
in these transactions, is Mr. E Bowman Smith, the chief clerk in the controller- 
general’s office. It is said that Mr. Smith was made the tool of some more de- 
signing knaves among the jobbers on the Stock Exchange. One broker, we 
have heard, has actually given up £50,000 of the forged bilis, and on Wednes- 
day it transpired that the offices of several persons in the city had been searched 
under a warrant from the secretary of state. Mr. Levi, the great contractor of 
tolls round London, it is rumoured, was a large holder of these fictitious securi- 
ties, on which he had advanced money. At present the real merits of this most 
serious affair are confined to the government, the chief members of which, in- 
cluding the premier, the chancellor of the exchequer and the home secretary, 
have been closely engaged, for several days, in examining various parties, and 
endeavouring to sift the matter thoroughly. 

The Styx steam-frigate, Captain Vidal, arrived at Spithead Portsmouth, early 
on Monday morning. This ship sailed a few days since for Canada, having on 
board Sir Charles Bagot. The cause of her return is her having carried away 
her connecting rod, and otherwise damaged her machinery, when coming out of 
Cork harbour, which anchorage she put into, owing to the recent severe wes- 
terly gales. Sir Charles Bagot left Portsmouth, for London, immeliately. 

His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot will, it is said, re-embark for Canada, on 
board the Illustrious. Her Majesty's government originally wished that his 
Excellency should have been conveyed to Halifax in one of Mr. Cunard’s 
steam-ships, to be there sworn into office, and to have then proceeded in the 
same conveyance to Quebec. An apprehension, however, that the weather 
might lay up the vessel in that port for the winter, precluded the carrying out 
this intention. 

The Queen Dowager,we regret to say, is indisposed at Sudbury Hall, having 
experienced an attack of catarrhal inflammation, but is recovering from the ex- 
haustion which she has suffered. 

The cholera, it is said, has made its appearance in Bristol. 

O'Connell elected Lord Mayor of Dublin.—At the election for Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, Nov. ist, Daniel O'Connell was chosen to fill that high office. 


Brussels, Oct. 30.—The Belgian papers give accounts of the discovery of an 
insurrectionary plot in Brussels, which appears to have had extensive ramifica- 
tions, and to have been concocted with a design to overthrow the existing Go- 
vernment. The disclosures made known do not very clearly explain what were 
tie objects proposed to be gained by the conspirators, nor whether they had any 
ground to expect they should be successful in their endeavors. The plot extend- 
ed to Ghent, Antwerp, and Liege. Several of the leaders have been arrested, 
and warrants were issued against a large number of persons. 

Campbell, the poet, and Lord Dudley Stuart presented a petition at the Court 
of Common Council on the 28th ult., setting forth the distressed condition of the 
Polish refugees, and praying that the use of Guildhall might be granted for a 
ball for their benefit, which prayer was accorded. Nearly £2000 have also been 
subscribed for the ‘‘ Times Testimonial.”—Upwards of £1000 have been raised 
in London for the destitute Paisley operatives. The Queen gave £100, and Sir 
Robert Peel gave £50. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble made her debut at Covent Garden Theatre, in the 
Opera of ** Norma,” Nov. 2d, before a very crowded house, and with triumphant 
success. 

A letter from Amsterdam, of the 28th ult., says :—‘“ Yesterday the definitive 
refusal of the king, es Grand Duke of Luxemburg, to ratify the treaty between 
Luxemburg and the German Customs’ Union, was officially communicated to 
the Frussian minister at this court. This event has caused a great sensation in 
the diplomatic cerps. 

At a late meeting of the Dublin Repeal Association, Mr. O’Conneli announ- 
ced his intention of presenting a petition to the House of Commons, in his 
robes as lord mayor, in favour of a repeal of the union! 

Lieutenant-General Sir William Hutchinson, K. C. B., an officer of distin- 
guished service and great professional experience, has been appointed Colonel of 
the 75th Regiment in succession to the late Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph Fal- 
ler. 

The marriage ef Lord Walpole, eldest son of the Earl of Orford, and Miss 
Pellew, eldest daughter of the Hon. Sir Fleetwood Pellew, is to be solemnised 
on Monday next. 

The 98th regiment is to proceed to China direct, in lieu of relieving the 87th 
regiment at the Mauritius, as formerly arranged ; and it is probable the 50th re- 

giment will also proceed to China from Calcutta. 

The death of the Earl of Home took place on Friday week at Hirsel Hall, 
} the family seat, near Coldstream, Berwickshire. 
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EEE 
The omen Lady Brooke Pechell expired at Hampton Court Palace on 
e 


Saturday week after a long illness, in her 82d year. 


Lord Ellenborough had an audience of the queen, on Friday, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and kissed hands on being appointed governor-general of India. 


The appointment has been officially announced of Mr. Pennefather to be 
chief justice of the Queen's Bench in Dablin, on the resignation of Chief Jus- 
tice Bushe. 

It is stated that the greater part of the six millions of dollars paid by the Chi- 
nese for the redemption of Canton turns out to be bad silver. 

Government is about to strengthen the fortifications of Gibraltar. 

The Royal West India Mail Company has memorialised government to run 
once a month instead of fortnightly. 

Major General S. H. Berkely (formerly Deputy Adjataat General in the West 
aa is appointed to succeed Sir William Gomm in the command of the troops 
at Jamaica. 


Major-General Sir William Gomm, K.C.B., is to return home from Ja- 
maica, and to assume the command of the Northern District of South Bri- 
tain, in succession to Major-General Sir Charles James Napier, remdved to the 
Staff of India. 


Lord Waldegrave and Captain Duff having completed their term of six 
months’ incarceration in the Queen's Bench, in consequence of being implicated 
in an attack on a policeman some time back, were released on Tuesday. 

The staff of the new Governor-Ceneral of India, Lord Eilenborough, con- 
sists of Captain Somerset, of the grenadier guards, (son of Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set,) as military secretary ; Lieut. Colville, 40:h foot (son of General Sir C. 
Colville,) and Lieut. Durand, of the Bengal engineers, as aides-de-camp. A 
gentleman from the office of the Board of Controul, it is understood, will ac- 
company the governor-general as private secretary. Lord Ellenborough em- 
barks in the Cambrian, Captain Chads, on the 4th of November; and Lord 
Auckland embarks fur England early in March. 

Viscount Burghersk, who is appointed minister at Berlin, took his departure 
on Tuesday for Germany, to assume his diplomatic functions. Viscountess 
Burghersh accompanies his Lordship. Sir Stratford Canning’s departure for 
Constantinople was definitively fixed for yesterday (Wednesday.) Sir Robert 
Gordon leaves in the course of the present week for Vienna. 

Naval Honours.—The following additional naval promotion of officers who 
served with the British army in taking the Heights at Canton, from the 23d to 
the 30th of May, has taken place :—Lt. C. C. Dawkins, Blenheim, to be com- 
mander; Lt. W. C. Metcalfe, Blonde, to be commander; Lord A. W. Beau- 
clerk, mate, Blenheim, to be iieutenant; G. Walker, mate, Blonde, to be lieute- 
nant; W. R. Rowland, mate, Blonde, to be lieutenant; A. C.C. Denny, mate, 
Blenheim, to be lieutenant; W. H. Symons, mate, Blenheim, to be lieutenant. 

The sudden death, by gout in the stomach, of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Francis 
Geary Gardiner Lee, R.M., took place early on Saturday morning at the Royal 
Marine Barracks, at Woolwich. 

Letters from Trebisonde of the 16th of September say that an insurrection 
has broken out in Georgia against the Russian authorities. The insurgents, it is 
said, by way of a sequel, burnt the quarantine establishment, Akheslika (proba- 
bly Achalzick.) 

The Spanish insurrection is at an end, and O'Donnell and his compatriots have 
taken refuge in the French territory. From a letter found on the person of the 
unfortunate Don Divgo Leon, there is no longer any doubt that that movement 
was caused by the instigations of the ex-regent. 

West India Mail Steamers.—The line of Royal West India Mail Steamers 
wil! commence running on the 15th of November ensuing. The Clyde, Lieu- 
tenant Woodruff commanding, now in Southampton Water, will be the first 
to start. She will call at Falmouth for the mails. The first point of arrival 
will be in Barbadoes, whence the branch steamers will convey the Jamaica 
and the usual other island mails, as heretofore. The steamer, in the mean 
time, will call at Turk’s Island, and be making her way to Belize, Vera Cruz, 
and Tampico, back again to Vera Cruz, thence to Mobile and back to Havan- 
nah, touching at Nassau fur the mails of the branch steamers, where also she 
will take in coals, and make it her starting point for England. There is reason 
to suppose, that this route will be materially altered after a short time, from 
representations made to the company, andthat may be made from other quarters 
to the Government, on the injudicious choice of Nassau as a rendezvous; but 
we apprehend New Providence has been fixed on, to enable aline of steamers 
to communicate from Mobile, on the steamer's arrival there, with several other 
ports on the American coast and Halifax, as the extreme northerly port, re- 
turning to Nassau with passengers and goods for the island, where she will 
meet the branch packets and the succeeding steamer bound to England.— 
Hampshire Telegraph. 

Madame Murat Sister of Napoleon.—The Queen was in height about the 
middle size ; her complexion very fair, fine expressive eyes, a very handsome 
nose ; her cheekbones might be deemed too high, but her mouth and teeth were 
very beautiful,her arms round and well-formed, her hands delicately white and 
so small that those of the Princess Letitia, at seven years of age, were said to 
be equal to her mother’s in size. She was universally considered a lovely wo- 
man. In character she resembled her brother Napoleon. She possessed a 
strong mind, had great penetration, and was somewhat given to manceuvring. 
When Mur t accoinpanied the Emperor on his Russian expedition, she trans- 
acted with the ministers the business of the state with great facility. Indefa- 
tigable in her attention to the affairs of the Kingdom, she was so entirely en- 
grossed by them, that often, for a fortnight together, she neither saw nor inqui- 
red for her children. —Catherine Davies's Eleven Years’ Residence in the Fami- 
ly of Murat, King of Naples. 


—— 
VALUABLE NEWSPAPER PROPERTY FOR SALE. 

The Editor and Proprietor of this paper, from impaired health, is desirous of 
disposing of one third of the entire property of his establishinent, provided he 
can obtain the co-operation of a gentleman of talents and energy, who may bo 
disposed to enter into an arrangement with him. 

The Property consists of— 

Ist. The Albion newspaper and the printing materials. 

2d. The European, published at Liverpool on the day of the sailing of each 
steamer. 

3d. The Emigrant and Old Countryman newspaper, published at the office of 
the Albion every Wednesday. 

The advertiser holds the sole property of the above, all which is free and un- 
encumbered. 

If a satisfactory arrangement be made, it is the design of the present Editor 
and Proprietor to pass over to Europe for a few months for the perfect recovery 
of his health, and to open and establish such communications with political and 
literary friends, as will still more improve the Albion in all its departments, en- 
crease its influence and augment tts already extensive circulation. 

All applications, which must be made to the Editor, will receive immediate 


and respectful attention. Price for one third $10,000 





re? SALE.—A set of the Albion from 1527 to the present year, inclusive, handsome- 
ly bound, willbe sold reasonably. Apply by letter, Post Paid, to Mr. Geo, Jones, 
near Dundas, Canada. eB -0eh>-- nov27-3t 
YQUAKE PIANY, by HENRI HERZ, of Paris, the celebrated Maker, Composer and 
Pianist, for sale, by his agent, 364 Broadway, corner of Franklin. Also, orders re- 
ceived for Erard’s Harps. nov20-6t ‘a 
AULDING INSTITUTE.—Yonkers, Westcnester Co, N. Y., October 23, 184]. A 
Classical and Commercial Boarding School for boys. Number limited to 25 pupils. 
The above Institute will commence the winter term on the Ist November, Wm. Mur- 
rell, Principal. : 
Clreulars may be obtained at Mr. A. T. Goodrich’s bookstore, No. 2 Barclay street 
and the office ofthe Churchman, No. 111 Nassau street, N. Y. ‘ 
The French teacher in this establishment has special charge of the pupils after school 
hours. oct30-2* 


PARTMENTS TO LET, with breakfast and tea, in thelower part of the city, con- 
A sisting of a parlour and two chambers, No. 1 St. Petes§s Place, between — 
nov20t 








and Vesey streets. 19 as 
~CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Professor and teacher of the Harp, respect- 
fully solicits a share of that patronage which is due to him as a Professor. The 
Harp having become one of the most fasnionable instruments, Mr. K. has coneluded 
to devote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prepared to receive a 
limited number of pupils* in addition to those he already has. The success which has 
atteuded his instruction for the last four years, will, he hopes, be a suflicient guarantee 
for the future. 

Mr. K has recently returned from London,where he has made arrangements to re- 
ceive every material connected wi h the Harp, and 1s now prepared to furnish them 
on the most liberal terms. 

N B Double, and Single Action Harps forsale or hire. 

Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. . 
nov20e.0.wsm 















i 


Apply No. 10 Green street, or 385 Broadway 

DD we r oh? : oe: Saal , 
CARD.—As some of the inmates of Miss Keogh’s family leave for the south In 
AA a few days, she would be happy to receive as Parlour Boarders four Ladies, 
wh se society might contribute tothe pleasure of her family cirle. Young Ladies 

ose soci } adie 

who wish to study French, are informed that they can be received from 9t aa s- 

days and Thursdays. 397 4th st., opposite Albion Place. nov13-3t 
ays ¢ bi Dad ; 
af x " \ aie thie oT a ‘ . ‘le as dail = 
LADY. long accustomed to teaching, wishes to a 1 a few pupils, 4 By hing 
LA verness to instruct them in the first rudiments of Education. She ¢ an be well re- 
commended for ability, and kindness. and flatters herself that ~ 5h tl = will be sa 
. , P . Terr rik yurs mace suitabie 

t : and advantageousto their advancement. Terms, and hou i 
se tees eae rv cae @ by letter, to E. L., box 468, Upper 


to the parents, and the age of the pupils. Apply, by novl3-2t n « 
Post Office, or at the office this paper 10V13-2t 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 

By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER CXV1.—BRUSSELS. ’ 

I must not protract a tale already far too long, by the recital of my acquaint- 
ance with the gallant twenty-sixth. It is sufficient that I should say that, hav- 
ing given Mike orders to follow me to Cove, I joined the regiment on their march, 
and accompanied them to Cork. Every hour of each day brought us in news of 
moment and importance ; and amid all the stirring preparations for the war, the 
account of the splendid spectacle of the camp de Maz burst upon astonished 
Europe, and the intelligence spread far and near ; that the enthusiasm of France 
never rose higher in favor of the emperor; and, while the whole world prepared 
for the deadly combat, Napoleon surpassed even himself, by the magnificent 
couceptions for the coming conflict ; and the stupendous nature of those plans 
by which he resolved on resisting combined and united Europe. 

While our admiration and wonder of the mighty spirit that ruled the des- 
tinies of the Continent rose high, so did our own ardent and burning desire for 
the day when the open field of fight should place us once more in front of each 
other. 

Every hard-fought engagement of the Spanish war was thought of and talked 
over ; from Talavera to Toulouse, all was remembered ; and, while among the 
old Peninsulars the military ardor was so universally displayed, among the regi- 
ments who had not shared the glories of Spain and Portugal, an equal, perhaps 
a greater, impulse was created for the approaching campaign. 

When we arrived at Cork, the scene of bustle and excitement exceeded any 
thing I ever witnessed: troops were mustering in every quarter ; regiments ar- 
riving and embarking ; fresh bodies of men pouring in ; drills, parades, and in- 
spections going forward ; arms, ammunition, and military stores distributing ; and 
amid all, a spirit of burning enthusiasm animating every rank, for the approach- 
ing glory of the newly-arisen war. 

While thus each was full of his own hopes and expectations, I alone felt de- 
pressed and downhearted. My military rank was lost to me for ever; my regi- 
ment many, many a mile from the scene of the coming strife; though voung, I 
felt like one already old and by gone. The last joined ensign seemed, in his 
glowing aspiration, a better soldier than I, as sad and dispirited, [ wandered 
through the busy crowds, surveying with curious eye each gallant horseman as 
he rode proudly past. What was wealth and fortune tome? What had they 
ever been, compared with all they cost me'—the abandonment of the career | 
loved—the path in life | sought and panted for. Day after day I lingered on, 
watching with beating heart each detachment as they left the shore; and when 
their parting cheer rang high above the breeze, turned sadly back to mourn 
over a life that had failed in its promise, and an existence now shorn of its en- 
joy ment. 

It was on the evening of the 3d of June that I was slowly wending my way 
back toward the hotel—latterly I had refused ail invitations to dine at the mess 
—and by a strange spirit of contradiction, while I avoided society, could not yet 
tear myself away from the spot where every remembrance of my past life was 
daily embittered by the scenes around me. But so it was; the movement of the 
troops, their reviews, their arrivals and departures, possessed the most thrilling 
interest for me ; while I could not endure to hear the mention of those high hopes 
and glorious vows each brave fellow muttered. 

It was, as I remember, on the evening of the 3d of June, I entered my hotel, 
lower in spirits even than usual: the bugles of the gallant seventy-first, as they 
dropped down with the tide, played a well-known march I had heard the night 
before Talavera ; all my bold and hardy days came rushing madly to my mind ; 
and my present life seemed no longer endurable. The last army list and the 
newspapers lay on my table, and I turned to read the latest promotions with 
that feeling of bitterness by which an unhappy man loves to tamper with his 
misery. 

Almost the first paragraph I threw my eyes upon, ran thus— 

“Ostend, May 24th.—The Vizen sloop-of-war, which arrived off our port this 
morning, brought, among several other officers of inferior note, Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir George Dashwood, appointed as Assistant-Adjutant-General on the 
staff of His Grace the Duke of Wellington : the gallant general was accompanied 
by his lovely and accomplished daughter, and his military secretary and aid- 
de-camp, Major Hammersley, of the second life-guards. They partook of 
hurried déjeuné with the burgomaster, and teft immediately after for Brussels.” 

Twice | read this over, while a burning hot sensation settled upon my throat 
and temples. So Hammersley still persists—he still hopes—and what then ?!— 
what can it be to me'—my prospects have long since faded and vanished ; 
doubtless, ere this, I am as much forgotten as though we had never met : would 
that we never had! I threw up the window sash, a light breeze was gently 
stirring, and, as it fanned my hot and bursting head, I felt cooled and relieved. 
Some soldiers were talking beneath the window, and among them [ recognised 
Mike’s voice. 

** And so you sail at daybreak, sergeant 1” 

« Yes, Mister Free ; we have our orders to be on board before the flood-tide ; 
the Thunderer drops down the harbor to-night, and we are merely here to collect 
our stragglers.” 

“* Paix, it’s little I thought I'd ever envy a sodger any more; but sume way, 
I wish I was going with you.” 

** Nothing easier, Mike,”’ said another, laughing. 

“Oh, true for you, but that’s not the way I'd like to do it; if my master, 
now, would just get over his low spirits, and spake a word to the Duke of York, 
devil a doubt but he’d give him his commission back again, and then one might 
go in comfort.” 

“Your master likes his feather pillow better than a mossy stone under his 
head, I’m thinking, and he ain’t far wrong either.” 

“‘Ye're out there, neighbour : it’s himself cares as little for hardship as any one 
of you ; and sure it’s not becoming me to sav it, but the best blood and the best 
bred was always last to give in for either cold or hunger, ay or even complain of 
n.” > 

Mike’s few words shot upon mié'a new and sudden conviction,—what was to 
prevent my going once more? ” Obvious as such a thought new was, yet never 
did it present itself so palpably. So habituated does the mind become to a cer- 
tain train of reasoning, framing its convictions according to one preconceived 
plan, and making every fact and every circumstance concur in strengthening 
what often may be but a prejudice,—that the absence of the old fourteenth in 
India ; the sale of my commission ; the want of rank in the service, all seemed 
to present an insurmountable barrier to my re-entering the army. A few chance 
words now changed all this, and I saw that, as a volunteer at least, the path of 
glory was still open; and the thought was no sooner conceived than the resolve 
to execute it. While, therefore, I walked hurriedly up and down, devising, 
planning, plotting, and contriving, each instant I would stop to ask myself how 
it happened I had not determined on this before. 

As I summoned Mike before me, I could not repress a feeling of false shame, 
as I remembered how suddenly so natural a resolve must seem to have been 
adopted; and it was with somewhat of hesitation that I opened the conversa- 
tion. 

* And so, sir, you are going after all, long life to you; but I never doubted 
it: sure you wouldn’t be your father’s son, and not join divarsion when there 
was any going” 

The poor fellow’s eyes brightened up, his look gladdened, and before he reach- 
ed the foot of the stairs, I heard his loud cheer of delight, that once more we 
were off to the wars. 

The packet sailed for Liverpool the next morning ; by it we took our passage, 
and on the third morning I found myself in the waiting-room at the Horse 
Guards, expecting the moment of his royal highness’s arrival; my determi- 
nation being to serve as a volunteer in any regiment the duke might suggest, 


until such time as a prospect presented itself of entering the service as a sub- 
altern. 








The room was crowded by officers of every rank and arm in the service: the 
old gray-headed general of division ; the tall, stout-looking captain of infantry ; 
the thin and boyish figure of the gazetted cornet, were all there : every accent, 
every look that marks each trait of national distinction in the empire, had its re- 
presentative: the reserved and distant Scotchman; the gay, laughing, exuber- 
ant Patlander ; thejdark-eyed and dark-browed North Briton, collected in groups, 
talked eagerly together; while every instant, as some new arrival would enter, 
all eyes would turn to the spot, in eager expectation of the duke’s coming. At 
last, the clash of arms, as the guard turned out, apprized us of his approach, and 
we had scarcely time to stand up and stop the buzz of voices, when the door 
ofened, and an aid de-camp proclaimed in a full tone, ‘* His Royal Highness the 
commander-in chief.” 

Bowing courteously on every side, he advanced through the crowd, turning 
his rapid and piercing look here and there through the room, while with that tact, 
the essential gift of his family, he recognized each person by his name, directing 
from one to the other some passing observation. ; 

* Ah, Sir George Cockburn, how d’ye do! Your son’s appointment is 
made out. _ Major Conyers, that application shall be looked to Forbes, you 
must explain, that I cannot possibly put men in the regiment of their choice 
—the service is the first thing. Lord J, , your memorial is before the 
Prince Regent—the cavalry command will, I believe, however, include your 
name.” 

While he spoke thus, he approached the place where I was standing, when 


suddenly checking himself, he looked at me for a moment somewhat sternly, 
“ Why not in unitorm, sir?” 


“ Your Royal Highvess, I am not in the army.” 
“ Not in the army '—not in the army'—and why 


you but I'm speaking to Captain O'Malley, 





may I beg to know, have 
if I mistake not!” 











She AlHiow.—Fupplementary Beer. 





“Theld that rank, sir, once, but family necessities compelled me to sell out ; 
I have now no commission in the service, but am come to beseech your Royal 
Highness’s permission to serve as a volunteer.” 

‘As a volunteer, eh? a volunteer !—come, that’s right: I like that ; but 
still we want such fellows as you; the man of Ciudad Rodrigo! Yes my Lerd 
L—, this is one of the stormers; fought his way povee> the trench, among 
the first ; must not be neglected. Hold yourself in readiness, Captain—hang 
it, | was forgetting—Mr. O'Malley, | mean—hold yourself in readiness for a statf 
appointment ; Smithson, take a note of this.” So saying, he wended on, and | 
found myself in the street, with a heart bounding with delight, and a step proud 
as an emperor's. 

With such rapidity the events of my life now followed one upon the other, 
that I could take no note of time as it passed. On the fourth day after my con- 
versatien with the duke, I found myself in Brussels. As yet, I heard nothing 
of the appointment, nor was I gazetted to any regiment or any situation on the 
staff. It was atrange enough, too, { met but few of my old associates, and not 
one of those with whom I had been most intimate in my Peninsular career ; but 
it so chanced, that very many of the regiments who most distinguished them- 
selves in the Spanish campaigns, at the peace of 1814, were sent on foreign ser- 
vice. My old friend Power was, I learned, quartered at Courtrai, and, as | was 
perfectly at liberty to dispose of my movements at present, I resolved to visit 
him there. 

It was a beautiful evening on the 12th of June, I had been inquiring concern- 
ing post horses for my journey, and was returning slowly through the park. The 
hour was late, near midnight, but a pale moonlight, a calm unruffled air, and 
stronger inducements still, the song of the nightingales that abound in this place, 
prevailed on many of the loungers to prolong their stay ; aad so, from many a 
shady walk and tangled arbor, the clank of a sabre would atrike upon the ear, or 
the low soft voice of woman would mingle her dulcet sound with the deep tones 
of her companion. I wandered on, thoughtful and alone, my mind pre-occupied 
so completely with the mighty events passing before me, I totally forgot my own 
humble career, and the circumstances of my fortune. As I turned into an alley 
which leads from the Great Walk toward the palace of the Prince of Orange, I 
found my path obstructed by three persons who were walking slowly along in 
front of me. I was, as I have mentioned, deeply absorbed in thought, so that I 
found myself clos behind them, before I was aware of their presence. Two of 
the party were in uniform, and, by their plumes, upon which a passing ray of 
nvonlight flickered, I could detect they were general officers ; the third was a 
lady. Unable to pass them, aud unwilling to turn back, | was unavoidably com- 
pelled to follow, and, however unwilling, to overhear somewhat of their conver- 
sation. 

‘You mistake, George, you mistake ; depend upun it this will be no length- 
ened campaign; victory will soon decide for one side or the other. If Napo- 
lean beat the Prussians one day, and beat us the next, the German States will 
rally to his standard, and the old Confederation of the Rhine will spring up 
once more, in all the plenitude of its power. The champ de Mai has shown 
the enthusiasm of France for their emperor. Louis XVIII. fled from his capi- 
tal with few to follow, and none to say ‘God biess him!’ The warlike spirit 
of the nation is roused again ; the interval of peace, too short to teach habits of 
oatient and enduring industry, is yet sufficient to whet the appetite for carnage, 
and nothing was wanting, save the presence of Napoleon alone, to restore all 
she brilliant delusions and intoxicating splendours of the empire.” 


“I confess,” said the other, “I take a very different view from yours 
in this matter: to me it seems that France is as tired of battles as of the Bour- 
pons 4 

I heard no more; for, though the speaker continued, a misty confusion 
passed across my mind. ‘The tones of his voice, well remembered as they 
were by me, left me unable to think ; and as I stood motionless on the spot, I 
muttered, half aloud, ‘*Sir George Dashwood.” It was he, indeed, and she 
who leaned upon his arm, could be no other than Lucy herself. I know how it 
was ; for many a long month I had schooled my heart, and taught myself to 
believe, that time had dulled the deep impression she had made upon me ; and 
that, were we to meet again, it would be with more sorrow on my part, for 
my broken dream of happiness, than of attachment and affection for her who 
inspired it: but now, scarcely was I near her; [had not gazed upon her 
looks ; I had not even heard her voice ; and yet, in all their force, came back 
the early passages of my love; and, as her foot-fall sounded gently upon the 
ground, my heart beat scarce less audibly. Alas! I could no longer disguise 
trom myself the avowal that she it was, and she only, who implanted in my 
heart the thirst for distinction ; and the moment was ever present to my mind, in 
which, as she threw her arms around her father’s neck, she muttered, ‘*Oh, why 
not a soldier!” 

As I thus reflected, an officer in full dress passed me hurriedly, and taking 
off his hat as he came up with the party before me, bowed obsequiously. 

“My Lord , L believe, and Sir George Dashwood.” They replied 
by abow. ‘Sir Thomas Picton wishes to speak with you both for a moment ; 
he is standing beside the ‘ Basin.’ If you will permit—” said he, looking to- 
ward Lucy. 

‘* Thank you, sir,” said Sir George ; “if you will have the goodness to ac- 
company us, my daughter will wait our coming here. Sit down, Lucy, we 
shall not be long away.” 

The next moment she was alone; the last echoes of their retiring footsteps 
had died away in the grassy walk, and in the calm and death-like stillness, I 
could hear every rustle of her silk dress; the moonlight fell in fitful straggling 
gleams between the leafy branches, and showed me her countenance, pale as 
marble ; her eyes were upturned slightly ; her brown hair, divided upon her fair 
forehead, sparkled with a wreath of brilliants, which heightened the lustrous ef- 
fect of her calm beauty ; and now I could perceive her dress bespoke that she 
had been at some of the splendid entertainments which followed day after day 
in the busy capital. 

Thus I stood within a few paces of her, to be near whom, a few hours be- 
fore, I would willingly have given all [ possessed in the world, and yet now, a 
barrier, far more insurmountable than time and space, intervened between us ; 
still, it seemed as though fortune had presented this incident, as a last fare- 
well between us. Why should I not take advantage of it? Why should I 
not seize the oaly opportunity that might ever occur, of rescuing myself from 
the apparent load of ingratitude that weighed upon my memory? I felt, in 
the cold despair of my heart, that | could have no hold upon her affection ; but 
a pride scarce less strong than the attachment that gave rise to it, urged me to 
speak. By one violent effort I summoned up my courage, end while I was 
resolved to limit the few words 1 should say merely to my vindication, I pre- 
pared to advance. Just at this instant, however, a shadow crossed the path; a 
rustling sound was heard among the brarches, and the tall figure of a man in 
a dragoon cloak stood before me. Lucy turned suddenly at the sound; but 
scarcely had her eyes been bent in the direction, when, throwing off his cloak, 
he sprang forward and dropped on one knee at her feet. All my feeling of 
shame at the part I was performing, was now succeeded by a sense of savage 
and revengeful hatred. It was enough that I should be brought to look upon 
her whom[ had lost for ever, without the added bitterness of witnessing her 
preference for a rival. The whirlwind passion of my brain stunned and stupi- 
fied me. Unconsciously I drew my sword from my scabbard, and it was only 
as the pale light fell upon the keen blade, that the thought flashed across me, 
‘“* What could I mean to do?” 

‘No, Hammersly”—it was he indeed—said she, “it is unkind, it is unfair, 
nay, it is unmanly, to press me thus; [ would not pain you, were it not, that in 
sparing you now, I should entail deeper injury upon you hereafter; ask me to 
be your sister—your friend ; ask me to feel prondly in your triumphs—to glory 
in your success; all this I do feel, but, oh! I beseech you, as you value your 
happiness—as you prize mine—ask me no more than this.” 

‘There was a pause of some seconds ; and, at length, the low tones of a man’s 
voice, broken and uncertain in their utterance, said, 

“T know it—I feel it—my heart never bade me hope—and now—'tis over.” 

He stood up as he spoke, and while he threw the white folds of his mantle 
round him, a gleam of light fell upon his features: they were pale as death ; 
two dark circles surrounded his sunken eyes, and his bloodless lip looked still | 
more ghastly, from the dark moustache that droaped above it. 

‘‘ Fare ye well,” said he slowly, as he crossed his arms sadly upon bis breast, 
**T will not pain you more.” 

‘Oh, go not thus from me,” said she, as her voice became tremulous with 
emotion ; ‘do not add to the sorrow that weighs upon my heart. I cannot, in- 
deed I cannot, be other than I am, andI do but hate myself to think that I can- 
not give my love where I have given all my esteem. If time ” but 
before she could continue further, the noise of approaching footsteps was heard, 
and the voice of Sir George, as he came near. Hammersley disappeared at 
once, and Lucy, with rapid steps, advanced to meet her father, while I re- 














mained rivetted upon the spot. Whata torrent of emotions then rushed upon 
my heart? what hopes, long dead or dying, sprang up to life again! what visions 
of long abandoned happiness flitted before me! Could it be, then? dare I trust 
myself to think of it, that Lucy cared forme! The thought was maddening: | 


with a bounding sense of ecstacy I dashed across the park, resolving, at all ha- 
zards, to risk everything upon the chance, and wait the next morning upon Sir 
George Dashwood. As I thought thus, I reached my hotel,where I found Mike 
in waiting with a letter. As I walked toward the lamp in the porte-cociere, 
my eye fell upon the address ; it was General Dashwood's hand; I| tore it open 
and read as follows: 

**Dear Sir—Circumstances into which you will excuse me entering at pre- 
sent, having placed an insurmountable barrier to our former terms of intimacy, 
you will, [ trust, excuse me declining the honour of any nearer acquaintance, 


and also forgive the liberty I take in informing you of it, which step, however 
unpleasant to my feelings, will save us both the great pain of a meeting. 
“T have only this moment heard of your arrival in Brussels, and take thus 
the earliest opportunity of communicating with you. 
“ With every assurance of my respect for you personally, and an earnest de- 
sire to serve you in your military career, 

T beg to remain, very faithfully yours, Grorce Dasnwoop” 
“ Another note, sir,” said Mike, as he thrust into my unconscious hands a 
letter Le had just received from an orderly. 
Stunned, half stapified, 1 broke the seal. The contents were but three 
lines: 
‘*Sirn—I have the honour to inform you that Sir Thomas Picton has appoint- 
ed you an extra aid-de-camp on his personal staff. You will, therefore, present 
yourself to-morrow morning at the Adjutant-General’s office, to receive your 
appointment and instructions. I have the honour to be, &c. 

“G. Fitzroy.” 

Crushing the two letters in my fevered hand, I retired to my room, and threw 
myself, dressed as I was, upon my bed. Sleep, that seems to visit us in the 
saddest, as in the happiest times of our existence, came over me, and I did not 
wake until the bugles of the ninety-fifth were sounding the reveiile —e 
the park, and the bright gleams of the morning sun was peering through the 
window. 

CHAPTER CXVII.—AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

“Mr. O'Malley,” said a voice, as my door opened, and an officer in undress 
entered. Mr. O'Malley, I believe you received your appointment last night on 
General Picton’s staff?” 

I bowed in reply, as he resumed,— 

‘Sir Thomas desires you will proceed to Courtrai with these despatches, in 
allhaate. Idon’t know if you are well mounted, but I recommend you, in any 
case, not to spare your cattle.” 

So saying, he wished me a good morning, and left me in a stato of no small 
doubt and difficulty to my own reflections. What the deuce was I todo’ I had no 
horse ; I knew not where to find one. What uniform should I wear? for, al- 
though appointed on the staff, I was not gazetted to any regiment that I knew 
of, and hitherto had been wearing an undress frock and a furaging cap, for I 
could not bring myself to appear as a civilian among so many military acquaint- 
ances. No time was, however, to be lost ; so I proceeded te put on my old four- 
teenth uniform, wondering whether my costume might not cost mea reprimand 
in the very outset of my career. Meanwhile I despatched Mike to see after a 
horse, caring little for the time, the merits, or the price of the animal, provided 
he served my present purpose. 

In less than twenty minutes my worthy follower appeared beneath my win- 
dow, surrounded by a considerable mob, who seemed to take no small interest in 
the proceedings. 

‘* What the deuce is the matter?” cried I, as I opened the sash, and look- 
ed out. 

“Mighty little’s the matter, your honour; it’s the savages here, that’s 
admiring my horsemanship,” said Mike, as he belaboured a tall scraggy- 
looking mule with a stick which bore an uncommon resemblance to a broonr 
handle. 

‘* What do you mean to do with that beast?” said I. ‘* You surely don’t ex- 
pect me ride a mule to Courtrai ?” 

‘Faith, and if you don’t, you are likely to walk the journey; for there 
isn’t a horse to be had for love or money in the town; but I am told that Mr. 
Marsden is coming up to-morroow with plenty, so that you may as well 
take the journey out of the soft horns aa spoil a better; and if he only 
makes as good use of his fore legs as he does of the hind ones, he’ll think little 
of the road.” 

A vicious lash out behind served in a moment to corroborate Mike’s assertion, 
and to scatter the crowd onevery side. 

However indisposed to exhibit myself with such a turn-out, my time did 
not admit any delay ; and so, arming myself with my despatches, and having 
procured the necessary information as to the road, I set out from the Belle- 
Vue, amid an ill-suppressed titter of merriment from the mob, which nothing 
but fear of Mike and his broomstick prevented becoming a regular shout of 
laughter. 

It was near nightfall, as, tired and weary of the road, [ entered the little vil- 
lage of Halle. All was silent and noiseless in the deserted streets; not a lamp 
threw its glare upon the pavement, nor even a solitary candle flickered through 
the casement. Unlike a town garrisoned by troops, neither sentry nor outpost 
was to be met with; nothing gave evidence that the place was held by a large 
body of men; andI could not help feeling struck, as the footsteps of my mule 
were echoed along the causeway, with the silence almost of desolation around 
me. By the creaking of a sign, as it swong mournfully to and fro, I was di- 
rected to the door of the village inn, where, dismounting, I knocked for some 
moments, but without success. At length, when I had made an uproar sufficient 
to alarm the entire village, the casement above the door slowly opened, and a 
head enveloped in a huge cotton night-cap—so, at least, it appeared to me from 
the size—protruded itself. After muttering acurse, in about the most barbar- 
ous French I ever heard, he asked me what [ wanted there ; to which I replied, 
most nationally, by asking, in return, where the British dragoons were quarter- 
ed? 

‘‘ They have left for Nivelle, this morning, to join some regiments of your 
own country.” 

“Ah, ah,” thought I, ‘he mistakes me for a Brunswicker:” to which, oy 
the uncertain light, my uniform gave me someresemblance. As it was now 
impossible for me to proceed further, I begged toask where I could procure ac- 
commodation for the night. 

‘“* At the burgomaster’s : turn to your left at the end of this street, and you 
will soon findit. ‘They have got some English officers there, who I believe in 
my soul never sleep.” 


This was, at least, pleasant intelligence and promised a better termination to 
my journey than I had begun to hope for : so wishing my friend a good night,to 
which he willingly responded, I resumed my way down the street. As he clo- 
sed the window, once more leaving me to my own reflections, I began to wonder 
within myself to what arm of the service belonged these officers to whose con- 
vivial gifts he bore testimony. As I turned the corner of the street, I soon dis- 
covered the correctness of his information. A broad glare of light stretched 
across the entire pavement from a large house with a clumsy stone portico be- 
fore it. On coming nearer, the sound of voices, the roar of laughter, the shouts 
of merriment that issued forth, plainly bespoke that a jovial party were seated 
within. The half shutter which closed the lower part of the windows prevent- 
ed my obtaining a view of the proceedings; but, having cautiously ) pene, 
the casement, [ managed to creep on the window sill, and look into the room. 

There the scene was certainly acurious one. Around a large table sat a par- 
ty of some twenty persons, the singularity of whose appearance may be conjec- 
tured, when I mention that all those who appeared to be British officers were 
dressed in the robes of the echevins (or aldermen) of the village; while some 
others, whose looks bespoke them as sturdy Fiemings, sported the cocked 
hats and cavalry helmets of their associates. He who appeared the ruler of 
the feast sat with his back toward me, and wore, in addition to the dress of 
burgomaster, a herald’s tabard, which gave him eomething the air of a grotesque 
screen at its potations. A huge fire blazed upon the ample hearth, before 
which were spread severa! staff uniforms, whose drabbled and soaked appear- 
ance denoted the reason of the party’s change of habiliments. Every imagi- 
nable species of drinking-vessel figured upon the board, from the rich fagou of 
chased silver to the humble cruche we see in a Tenier’s picture. As well as 
I could hear, the language of the company seemed to be French, or at least, 
such an imitation of that language which served as a species of neutral territo- 
ry for both parties to meet in. 

He of the tabard spoke louder than the others; and although, from the exe- 
crable endeavours he made to express himself in French, his natural voice was 
much altered, there was yet something in his accents which seemed perfectly 
familiar to me. 

“ Mosheer U' Abbey,” said he, placing his arm familiarly on the shoulder of a 
portly personage,whose shaven crown strangely contrasted with a pair of corked 
mustachios. ‘ Monsieur |’ Abley nous sommes fréres, et moi, savez-vous, suis 
‘ éveque’—'pon my life it’s true; [might have been bishop of Saragossa, if I only 
consented to leave the twenty-third. Jé suis bong Catholique. Lord bless you, if 
you saw how I loved the nunneries in Spain. J aitrés jolly souvenirs of those 
nunneries; a goodly company of little silver saints ; and this waistcoat you see 
—mong gile!—was a satin petticoat on our Lady of Loretto.” 

Need I say, that before this speech was concluded, [ had recognized in the 
speaker nobody but that inveterate old villain Monsoon himself. 

“ Permettez votre excellence,” said a hale, jolly-looking personage on his left, 
as he filled the major's goblet with obsequions politeness, 

“ Bong engfang,” replied Monsoon, tapping him familiarly on the head. 
“ Burgomaster, you are a trump; and when! get my promotion I’ll make you 
prefect in a wine district. Pass the lush, and don’t look sleepy. ‘ Drowsiness,’ 
says Solomon, ‘clothes a man in rags ;’ and ne man knew the world better than 
Solomon. Dun’'t you be laughing, you raw boys. Never mind them, ‘ abbey ;° 
ils sont petits'gargons —fags from Eton and Harrow ; better judges of mutton- 
broth than sherry negus.” 

“T say, major, you are forgetting this song you promised us.” 

“Yes, yes,” said several voices tugether; “ the song, major! the song!” 
“Time enough for that ; we're doing very well as it is. Upon my life,though, 
they huld a deal of wine. I thought we'd have had them fit to vargain with be- 
fore ten, and see, it’s near midnight; and I must have my forage accounts ready 
for the commissary-general by to-morrow morning.” 
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his speech having informed me the reason of the major's presence there, I 
olved to wait no longer a mere spectator of their proceedings ; 80, dismount- 

ing from my position, | commenced a vigorous attack upon the door. 
_ It was some time before I was heard ; but at length the door was opened, and 
was accosted by an Englishman, who, in a strange compound of French and 
baglish, asked what the devil [ meant by all that uproar. Determining to 


| startle my old friend the major, I replied, that I was an aid-de-camp to General 


Picton, and had come down on very unpleasant business. By this, time the 
ise of the party within had completely subsided, and, from a few whispered 
sentences, and their thickened breathing, I perceived that they were listening. 

“ May I ask, siz,” continued I, “if Major Monzoon is here 1” 

“ Yes,” stammered out the ensign, for such he was. 

“ Sorry for it, for his sake,” said I; ‘‘ but my orders are peremptory.” 

A deep groan from within, and a muttered request to pass down the sherry, 
nearly overcame my gravity ; but I resumed,— 

“If you'll permit me, I will make the affair as short as possible, The major, 
I presume, is here.” 

So saying, I pushed forward into the room, where now a slight scuffling noise 
and murmur of voices had succeeded silence. Brief as was the interval of our 
colloquy, the scene within had notwithstanding undergone considerable change. 
The English officers, hastily throwing off their aldermanic robes, were busily 
arrayiog themselves in their uniforms, while Monsoon himself, with a huge ba- 
sin and water before him, was endeavoring to wash the cork from his counten- 
ance in the corne: of his tabard. 

“* Very hard upon me all this ; upon my life, so it is. Picton is always at 
me, just as if we had not been school-fellows. The service is getting worse 
every day. Regardez-moi, curey, mong face est propre? Eh? There, thank 
you. Good fellow the curey is, buttakes adeal of fluid. Oh, burgomaster ! | 
fear it is all up with me; no more jollification, no more plunder—and how I did 
do it ! nothing like watching one’s little chances.. ‘The poor is hated even by 
his neighbor.’ Oui, curey, it is Solomon says that, and they muat have had a 
very heavy poor rate in his day to make himsay so. Another glass of sherry.” 

By this time I approached the back of his chair, and, slapping him heartily 
-on the shoulder called out,— 

* Major ! old boy, how goes it 1” 

“Eh! what? how! who is this! It can’t be—egad, sure it is, though. 
Charley | Ohaiey O'Malley, you scape-grace, where have you been? when did 
you join?” 

“A week ago, major. I could resist it no longer: I did my best to be a 
country gentleman,and behave respectably,but the old temptation was too strong 
forme. Fred Power and yourself, major, had ruined my education: and here 
I am once more among you.” 

“And so Picton, and the arrest, and all that, was nothing but a joke !” 
said the old fellow, rolling his wicked eyes with a most cunning expression. 

“ Nothing more, major: set your heart at rest.” 

‘What ascamp you are,” said he, with another grin. “ Ilest mon fils—il 
est mon fils, curey,”’ presenting me,as he spoke, while the burgomaster, in 
whose eyes the major 1 no inconsiderable personage, saluted me with pro- 
found respect. 

Turning at once toward this functionary, I explained that I was the bearer of 
important despatches, and that my horse—I was ashamed to say my mule—ha- 
ving fallen lame, I was unable to proceed. 

“Can you procure me a re-mount, monsieur?” said I; ‘“ forI must hasten 
on to Courtrai.”’ 

“In half an hour you shall be provided, as well as with a mounted guide for 
the road. son excellence,” said he, with emphasis, bowing to the 
major ashe spoke ; who, in his turn, repaid the courtesy with a still lower obei- 
sance. 

“ Sit down, Charley ; here isaclean glass. I um delighted to see you, my 
boy. They tell me you have got a capital estate, and plenty of ready. Lord! 
we so wanted you, as there’s scarcely a fellow with sixpence among us. Give 
me the lad that can do a bit of paper at three months, and always be ready for 
a renewal. You haven't got « twenty-pound note?” This was said sotto voce. 
“ Never mind, ten will do; yon will give me the remainder at Brussels. Strange, 
is it not, I have not seen a bit of clean bank paper like this for above a t welve- 
month ?’”? This was said, as he thrust his hand into his pocket, with one of 
those peculiar leers upon his countenance which unfortunately betrayed more 
satisfaction at his success than gratitude forthe service. ‘* You are looking fat 
—too fat, I think,”’ said he, scrutinizing me from head to foot: ‘but the life 
we are leading just now will soon take that off. The slave-trade is luxurious 
indolence compared to it. Post haste to Nivelle one day ; down to Ghent the 
next ; forty miles over a paved road in a hand gallop, and an aid-de-camp with a 
watch in his hand at the end of it, to report if you are ten minutes too late. 
And there is Wellington has his eye everywhere ; there is not a truss of hay 
served to the cavalry, nor a pair of shoes half-soled in the regiment, that he 
don’t know of it, I've got it over the knuckles already.” 

“‘ How so, major! how was that ?” 

** Why he ordered me to picket two squadrons of the seventh, and a supper 
was waiting. Ididn’t like to leave my quarters; so I tovk my telescope, and 

i upon a sweet little spot of ground ona hill; rather difficult to get up, 
to be sure, but a beautiful view when you're onit. ‘There is your ground, cap- 
tain,’ said I, as [ sent one of our people to mark the spot. He did not like it 
much : however, he was obliged to go. And would you believe it? so much 
for bad luck! there turned out to be no water within two miles of it : not a 
drop, Charley : and so, about eleven at night the squadrons moved down into 
Grammont to wet their lips, and, what is worse, to report me to the commanding 
officer. And,only think! they put me under arrest, because Providence did 
not make a river run up a mountain.” 

Just as the major finished speaking, the distant clatter of horses’ fect and the 
clank of cavalry was heardapproaching. We all rushed eagerly to the door,and 
searcely had we done so, when a squadron of dragoons came riding up the 
street at a fast trot. 

“I say, good people,” cried the officer in French,, ‘ where does the burgo- 
master live here?” 

“Fred Power, ‘pon my life!” shouted the major. 

“ Eh, Monsoon! that you! Give me a tumbler of wine, old boy; you are 
sure to have some, and Iam desperately blown.” 

“Get down, Fred—get down ; we have an old friend here.” 

“* Who the deuce d’ye mean?” said he, as, throwing himself from the saddle, 
he strode into the room. 

“Charley O'Malley! by all that’s glorious !” 

“Fred, my gallant fellow!” said I. 

“Tt was but this morning, Charley, that I so wished for vou here. The 
French are advancing, my lad: they have crossed the frontier ; Ziethen’s corps 
has been attacked, and driven in; Blucher is falling back upon Ligny ; and the 
campaign is opened. But I must press forward: the regiment is close behind 
me, we are ordered to push for Brussels in all haste.’ 

“Then these despatches,” said I, showing my packet, “ ’tis unnecessary to 
proceed with.” 

“ Quite so. Get into the saddle, and come back with us.” 

The burgomaster had kept his word with me: so, mounted upon a strong 
hackney, I set out with Power on the road to Brussels. I have more than 
once had occasion to ask pardon of my reader forthe prolixity of my narrative ; 
so! shall not trespass on him here, by the detail of our conversation as we 
jogged along. Of me and my aiventures he already knows enough—perhaps 
too much. My friend Power's career, abounding as it did in striking incidents 
and all the light and shadow of a soldier's life, yet not bearing upon any of 
the characters | have presented to your acquaintance, except in one instance, 
of that only shall I speak. 

“And the senhora, Fred, how goes your fortune in that quarter?” 

* Gloriously, Charley. I am every day expecting the promotion in my regi 
ment which is to make her mine.” 

** You have heard from her lately then ?”’ 

“ Heard from her! Why, man, she is in Brussels.” 

“Tn Brussels!” 

“To be sure. Don Emanuel is in high favor with the duke, and is now com- 
missary-general with the army ; and the senhora is the belle of the Rue Royale, 





or, ai least, it’s a divided sovereignty between her and Lucy Dashwood. And | 
There—there, don’t blush, man; | 


now, Charley, let me ask, what of her? 
there is quite enovgh moonlight to show how tender you are in that quarter.” 

“*Once for all, Fred, pray, spare me on that subject. You have been far 
too fortunate in your affuire du ceur, and [too much the reverse, to permit 
much sympathy between us.” 

“ Do you not visit, then? or is it a cut between you ?” 

“‘] have never met her since the night of the masquerade at the Villa 
at least, to speak to——” 

“ Well, I must confess, you seem to manage your own affairs much worse 
than your friends’; not but that in so doing you are exhibiting a very Irish fea 
ture in you character. In any case, you will come tothe ball; Inez will be 
delighted to see you; and I have got over all my jealousy.” 

“What ball? I never heard of it.” 

“Never heard of it? why, the Duchess of Richmond’s of course; pooh, 

} man; not invited? the staff are never left out on such occasions: you 
will find your card at your hotel on your return.” 

“In any case, Fred” 

“I shall insist upon your going. I have no arriére pensée about a reconci- 
liation with the Dashwoods ; no subtle scheme on my honour; but simply, | 
feel that you will never give yourself fair chances in the world, by indulging 
your habit of shrinking from every embarrassment. Don't be offended, boy ; | 








know you have pluck enough to storma battery ; I have seen you under tire 
before now. What avails your courage in the field, if you have not presence of 
miod in the drawing-room. Beside, everything else out of the question, itis a 
breach of etiquette towards your chief to decline such an invitation.” 

** You think so?” 

“Think so? no, I am sure of it!” 

“ Then, as to uniform, Fred ?” 

“Oh, as to that, easily managed ; and now I think of it, they have sent me 
an unattached uniform which you can have, but remember, my boy, if I put 
you in my coat, [ don’t want you to stand in my shoes. Don't forget, also, 
that [ am your debtor in horse flesh, and fortunately able to repay you; I have 
got such a charger, youruwn favourite color, dark chestnut, and, except one 
white leg, not a spot about him; can carry sixteen stone over a five-foot fence, 
and as steady as a rock under fire.” 

‘* But, Fred, how are you——?” 

“Oh, never mind me ; I have six in my stable, and intend to share with you. 
The fact is, I have been transferred from one staff to another for the last six 
months, and four of my number are presents. Is Mike with you? Ah, glad 
to hearit! You will never get on without that fellow ; beside, it is a capital 
thing to have sucha connecting link with one’s nationality; no fear of your 
ever forgetting Ireland, with Mr. Free in your company ; you are not aware 
that we have been correspondents—a fact, | assure you. Mike wrote me two 
letters, and such letters they were; the last was a Jeremiad over your decline 
and fall; with a very ominous picture of a certain Miss Baby Blake !” 

‘* Confound the rascal !” 

“ By Jove, though, Charley, you were coming it rather strong with Baby. 
Inez saw the letter, and as well as she could decipher Mike’s hieroglyphics, 
saw there was something in it; but the name Baby puzzled her immensely, and 
she set the whole thing down to your great love of children. I don’t think that 
Lucy quite agreed with her.” 

‘Did she tell it to Miss Dashwood!” I inquired, with fear and trembling. 

“Oh, that she did ; in fact, Inez never ceases talking of you to Lucy. But 
come, lad, don’t look so grave ; jet’s have another brush with the enemy; cap- 
ture a battery of their guns ; carry off a French marshal or two; get the Bath 
for your services ; and be thanked in the general orders; and I will wager all 
my chateau en Espagne, that everything goes well.” 

Thus chatting away, sometimes over the past, of our former friends and gay 
companions, of our days of calm and sunshine: sometimes indulging in pros 
pects for the future, we trotted along, and, asthe day was breaking, mounted 
the ridge of low hills, from which, at the distance of a couple of leagues, the 
city of Brussels came into view. 


CHAPTER CXVII.—THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND'S BALL. 


Whether we regard the illustrious and distinguished personages who thronged 
around, or we think of the portentous moment in which it was given, the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball, on the night of the 15th June, 1815, was not 
only one of the most memorable, but in its interest, the most exciting enter- 
tainment that the memory of any one now living can compass. 

There is always something of no common interest in seeing the bronzed and 
war-worn soldier mixing in the crowd of light-hearted and brilliant beauty. To 
watch the eye whose proud glance has flashed o’er the mail-clad squadrons ; 
now bending meekly beneath the look of some timid girl; to hear the voice 
that, high above the battle or the breeze, has shouted the hoarse word ‘‘ charge,” 
now subdued into the low soft murmur of flattery or compliment ; this, at any 
time, is a picture full of its own charm; but when we aee these heroes of a 
hundred fights, when we look upon those hardy .veterans, upon whose worn 
brow the whitened locks of time are telling, indulging themselves in the care- 
less gaiety of a moment, snatched as it were from the arduois career of their 
existence, while the tramp of the advancing enemy shakes the very soil they 
stand on, and where it may be doubted whether each aid-de-camp who enters 
comes a new votary of pleasure, or the bearer of tidings that the troops of the 
foe are advancing, and already the work of death has begun. This is, indeed, 
a scene to make the heart throb, and the pulse beat high; this is a moment, 
second in its proud excitement only to the very crash and din of battle itself ; 
and into this entrancing whirlwind of passion and of pleasure, of a brilliant 
beauty and ennobled greatness of all that is lovely in woman, and all that is 
chivalrous and heroic in man, I brought a heart which, young in years, was 
yet tempered by disappointment ; still, such was the fascination, such the bril- 
liancy of the spectacle, that scarcely had I entered, than J felt a change come 
over me—the old spirit of my boyish ardour—that high-wrought enthusiasm 
to dv something—to be something which men may speak of—shot suddenly 
through me, and I felt my cheek tingle, and my temples throb, as name after 
name of starred and titled officers were announced, to think that to me also the 
path of glorious enterprise was opening. 

‘* Come along, come along,” said Power, catching me by the arm, “you've 
net been presented to the duchess ; I know her, IJ do it for you—or perhaps 
it is better Sir Thomas Picton should; in any case, ‘ filez’ after me, for the 
dark-eyed senhora is surely expecting us. There, do you see that dark intelli- 
gent-looking fellow leaning over the end of the sofa? that is Aliva; and there, 
you know who that is, that beaw-idéal of a hussar? Look how jauntirgly he 
carries himself; see the careless but graceful sling with which he edges through 
the crowd : and look !——mark his bow !—did you see that, Charley '—did you 
catch the quick glance he shot yonder, and the soft smile that showed his white 
teeth? Depend upon it, boy, some fair heart is not the better nor the easier 
for that look.” 

“ Who is it ?” said I. 

‘‘ Lord Uxbridge, to be sure; the handsomest fellow in the service: and 
there goes Vandeleur, talking with Vivian: the other, to the left, is Pon- 
sonby.” 

** Bat stay, Fred, tell me who that is?” For a moment or two, I had some 
difficulty in directing his attention to the quarter I desired. The individual I 
pointed out was somewhat above the middle size ; his uniform of blue and gold, 
though singularly plain, had a lock of richness about it; beside that, among 
the orders which covered his breast, he wore one star of great brilliancy and 
size. This, however, was his least distinction ; for although surrounded on 
every side by those who might be deemed the very types and pictures of their 
caste, there was something in the easy but upright carriage of his head ; the in- 
trepid character of his features ; the bold and vigorous flashing of his deep blue 
eye, that marked him as no common man. He was talking with an old and 
prosy-looking personage, in civilian dress ; and while I could detect an anxiety 
to get free from a tiresome companion, there was an aic of deferential, and even 
kind attention in his manner, absolutely captivating. 

“A thorough gentleman, Fred, whoever he be,” said I. 

“T should think so,” replied Power drily, ‘* and as our countrymen would 
say, ‘the devil thank him for it ;’ that is the Prince of Orange ; but see, look 
at him now, his features have learned another fashion ; and true it was; with 
a smile of the most winning softness, and with a voice, whose slightly foreign 
accent took nothing from its interest, I heard him engaging a partuer for a 
waltz. 

There was a flutter of excitement in the circle as the lady rose to take his 
arm, and a muttered sound of, how very beautiful, ‘ quelle est belle c’est une 
ange”—on all sides. I Jeaned forward to catch a glance as she passed—it wes 


) F. Blancard. 


——S — eS 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 

HE highcharacter of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
T makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso on the public, An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omit@gg the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that al the genuine are war- 
raated in fall on each pen, *‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No, 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 





OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in? 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practree to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 

Ophthalmic Surgery in General. y3. * 
LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD tespectfully m .orms his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 

the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 4 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. , tie 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten tumes and send their soy to 
augl4-tf. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
¥ tae Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, wil! sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 








Acadia, Riery, Commander —— Oct. 16,: 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov. I, 
Britannia, Cieland, do 1, 16, 
Caledonia, Mc*Kellar, do Noy. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, aie, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Columbia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe- 
rienced surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every conve- 
nience, and the best of stores are provided. 

(? Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad st. to 

Oct61-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, RK. N.,commander, is intended to 
sail :— 





From New York 
Saturday, 25th September, Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23.1 November. Saturday, 23d October, 
Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewardsfee,$5. The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasona ble prices. 
For freight or passage or otherinformation apply personally or by letterto 
Au 21tf RICHARD IRVIN, 9&8 Front st. 


From Bristol 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
4 &-- Ships of this Line will hereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York From Havre 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, andOct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J.B. Pell, master, 16th March, July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining al! that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other thanthe expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from “avre on 
the iat, 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 














Ships. , Masters. Days of os, from New-}Days of Sailing from Mavre 
| ork. 

Argo, lc. anthony, jr March 8, July 8 Nov. {April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, “16, «16, “ J¢lMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, . .&..* i" s,..% g * § 
Emerald |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ 94, “ 24, ‘ 94 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, » i,’ = oe “ J6j/June 1,0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, - 8 “fF. * 6 *% ££ “« 8 
Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. &] ‘“ ss, .* em, 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘ 16, “ I€{July 1, Nov. 1, March I 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, > .  - . aa , °° | 8 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. &}| * a4, ‘* 24, * @& 
Sully, hee “ 16, ‘ 16, ** I6jJAug. 1,Dec 1, April 1 
lowa |W. W. Pell, “| *« hh | a” .. ".— -— 2 


’ 

These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. : ‘ 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONPON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be oompoesy of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they aré named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


—_— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from es | Days of Sailing from ~ 
ork. London. 

St. James, W.H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S B. Griffing, M6: eM oto Hn” Si *. ee a 
Gladiator, T Britton, “ 20, * 20, “ 20\March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, oe, 6G “< 49; “ 27, “6 27, “ 97 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “20, 20,  “ 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) *“* 17, “ Wi, “ 17 
Samson, Smith, ee. ee le a Oe | 
Hendrick Hudson,|E E. Morgan, « 20, “ 20, “ 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “* 17, “ 17, + 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | 8p | ae, Mey Hy Se 27 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 90, “ 20, “ Q20|/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &C., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 





Lucy Dashwood. Beautiful beyond anything [ had ever seen her, her lovely 

features lit up with pleasure and with pride, she looked in every way worthy to | 
lean upon the arm of royalty. The graceful majesty of her walk, the placid | 
loveliness of her gentle smile struck every one as she passed on. As for me, | 
totally forgetting all else, not seeing or hearing aught around me, I followed 
her with my eye until she was lost among the crowd, and then with am impulse 
of which I was not master, followed in her steps. | 


RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. 
200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. | 
12 Hhds. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. 
For sale by 
aug 27-tf 





A. BININGER & Co. 
141 Broadway. ~ | 





NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Session of Lectures in the department of 
Medicine will commence on Monday the 26th of October, and be delivered by the 
following Professors : 

Surgery—Valentine Mott, M. D. | 

Anatomy—Granville Sharp Pattison, M D. | 

Theory and Practice of Medicine—John Revere, M. D. 

Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica—Maityn Payne, M. D. | 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children—Glenning 8. Bedford, M. D. | 

Chemistry—John Wm. Draper, M. D. 

The Students of this Institution will have the advantage of attending, gratuitously, 
the Surgical Clinique of the University, and they, in common with the other students 
of the city, will, on the paymen: of the Hospital Fee of Siz Dollars, have the privilege 
of attending the practice of the New York Hospital. J W. DRAPER. 

New York Sept. 24, 1841-6t. Secretary of the Faculty. 

E YUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 

sons a Classical or Commercial Education ona purely English system, are res 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBFC CLAS 
SICAL SCHOOL, (inetituted 1836 ) 

This Inst.tution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom hav re 
ceived their education in Europe. ; 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, S.C. L. of University College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. ( nap 
man, B. A., Cains Coliege, Cambridge—Vice Principal ; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin—Mathematical Master ; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manreis. and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 
cient in every branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate. 

Ali necessary particulars -may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. } 











Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. sep25-6m. 


for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the bot, Mh 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, v12 :— . 

Ships. 1 | Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 





York. | Liverpool, 
July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7 Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Aprii 25 
43 “« 1 « 43Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
“ 19. “ 19, “«“ = 49 7, “ 7, “ 
= 95, os 8, “6 25) em *¢ ©. «~ 2 
Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) He a a Te 
“ 7 “ 9 a 7\ 


Patrick Henry, 
Virginian, 
New York, 
Roscius, 
Cambridge, 


J. C. Delano, 
Higgins, 

W.C. Barstow, 
J. Collins, 

I. Bursley, 


| 
“ 





7 , 4 “e 5 “ 25 
Independence, |Wortman, ’ 7, 25, 25, 
Sheffield, re Allen, “13, “ 413, ‘ 13)Oct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, “19, “© 19, ea 19) = .’ a ar : 
Siddons, |N.B. Palmer,| “25, “ 95, ‘* 9) % 13, “ 13, 7 +4 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,|Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1 i 19, : 19, n 2 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “* 7, ‘ oon ‘3 te si - aT aly 1 

~ y ‘ my a 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, He i. Ke +4 a) ov }, are Mi uly 7 
| bd 


Columbus, Cropper, 


“5 « 95, OF a3, ee 13, 8 





Sheridan, Depeyster, 


South America, | Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, Y's 19, n 4 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ee ee a a ‘ 7 
United States, |J.G. Fisher, | ‘ 13, “ 13, “ 13Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. : 
England, i wae 7 1, Say, Oe Oe Be tte 
Garrick, la.S. Palmer, | “ 25, ‘¢ 2, “ 2 “ 13, 138, a 13 
Europe, !A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, i9 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommodas 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fixed at $140 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, aud bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or} ackages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 


. ships 0» 1. North America, E’ rope, Columbus, South America, England 
9 Wahein cull aubeaee, GOODH |E & Co., or ©. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 
: . BARING, BROTHFRS & Co., Liverpool. 
s atrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
seme erenpa rey ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpoo! 
s Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
nae ERINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 Souh-st, N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoot 
i oscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
tarentaeeesiemmanae “E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool, 
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